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at Makes Brood Sows Good?P 


Contest Winners Watch Udders and Litter Size 


be the determining 
factor in winning the Iowa Pig Crop 
Contest ? 

This contest is conducted by the extension 
service of Iowa State College and cooperating 
agencies. Pork producers entering this con- 
test, who save the greatest number of pigs per 
sow, and make them weigh the most at 180 
days of age, are adjudged the winners. The 
number of pigs saved by the twelve high con- 
testants range all the way from 7 to 9.6 per 
sow, with an average of 8.2. The pigs in these 
same herds averaged 220 pounds at 180 days, 
ranging from: 172 to 255 pounds in weight. 
Such an average means that many sows were 
nursing more than ten pigs, which requires 
more teats than the average 
sow has. Moreover, every pork 
producer knows that the two 
rear teats are usually defi- 
cient in milk supply. Pigs de- 
pendent upon these teats have 
a slow start that often takes 
several months to overcome. 
It is evident that these aver- 
ages could not have been at- 
tained without plenty of nip- 
ples and a good milk supply. 

The first herd I visited was 
that of C. Verwers, Decatur 
county, lowa. Mr. Verwers 
lives on a small, rather rolling 
farm. He raises two erops of 
pigs each year, and does it so 
efficiently that he won third 
honors in the Pig Crop Con- 
test. Previous to this visit, I 
had never given serious con- 
sideration to the number of 
nipples on a sow. In asking Mr. Verwers the 
secret of his success, he replied, ‘‘Large 
litters. ”’ 

Noticing that all the sows in this herd had 
twelve or more nipples, I asked: ‘‘How did 
you get all the teats on these sows ?’’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“Didn’t you count the teats when you se- 
lected your brood sows?”’ 

‘*‘No, I never gave it a thought.’’ 

‘‘Well, what did you select for?”’ 

‘“‘T have selected my brood sows only from 
large litters, both in size and numbers, for 
years. I suppose that is responsible for the 
teats. A sow couldn’t raise a large litter 
without plenty of teats, and they wouldn’t get 
big without plenty of milk.”? 

And so I had my problem solved. The teats 
didn’t happen. It took years of selection to 
place them there. 


Remarkable ‘‘Bread Baskets’’ 


In visiting the herds of the twelve high con- 
testants, four sows having only ten teats were 
noticed among all the herds. There were 
Several herds in which the sows averaged 
twelve teats each, and a few sows were found 
with fourteen or more teats. In asking the 
Various contestants how they procured such 
remarkable bread baskets on their sows, only 
one admitted that he had selected his brood 
Sows by careful inspection of the udders. 

Earl Colville, Mahaska county, Iowa, the 
contest winner, was the grower who was very 
particular about udder development. How- 
ever, Mr. Colville was the only contestant who 


purchased his. sows. om asking him why 





By Guy Bush 


he placed special emphasis upon udder devel- 
opment, he replied: ‘‘Sinee I had to buy 
my sows,-I did not know whether the sows 
came from high producing strains or not. | 
had to pick my sows by what I could see. | 
knew that plenty of nipples were necessary if 
a sow was to raise large litters, so I picked my 
sows with that in mind.’’ 

The rest of the contestants bred and raised 
their sows. Each had certain requirements 
that a prospective brood sow must meet, be- 
fore she was retained for breeding purposes. 
Most of the sows belonging to the contestants 


had as many teats as those selected by Mr. 


















bers and size. Fifteen years of selection along 
these lines, even tho he has mated with utter 
disregard to breeds, has given Mr. Brown one 
of the most uniform brood sow herds of any of 
the contestants. 

William Juhl, Museatine county, Iowa, the 
fourth prize contestant, picks his brood sows 
only from those with good dispositions. He 
also demands that they come from large, uni- 
form litters, well grown for their age. Mr. 
Juhl is one of the few who places special em- 
phasis on the disposition of the sow. All of 
the contestants have followed somewhat the 
same system of brood sow selection. The four 
high contestants, who were probably the most 
exacting in selecting their brood sows, saved 
over 9.4 pigs per sow, and their entire pig 
crop averaged 239 pounds each at six months 
of age. This amounts te 178 more pounds of 
pork per sow im 180 days than the ay rage 
of the high twelve, and abowt 7,000 pounds 
more than the average farm sow produces. 


Brood Sow Selection Most Important 


If there is anything to be gained from the 
experience of the contestants in the lowa Pig 
Crop Contest, possibly that of brood sow se- 
lection is one of the most important items. 
The average pork producer selects his brood 
sows in the fall from the spring pig crop. 
They are generally picked according 
to outward appearance, with total 
disregard to size of litter and size 
for age. Some hog producers have 
been known to pick their brood sows 
from the ‘‘tail end of the fat lot.’’ 
Such a group of sows could not do 
other than reflect their own lack of 
feeding ability in reproduction. 

The disposition of the animal, the 
size of the litter and the rapidity of 
gain made must be taken into econ- 
sideration when selecting a_ brood 
sow if pork production is to be prof- 
itable. It is impossible to select sows 
on this basis without marking the 
litters of each and recording the dates 
of farrowing. 

As a more accurate check on the re- 





Above—The excellent udder 


Muscatine county, Iowa, placed fourth in the 
Iowa Pig Crop Contest. 

Below— 
farm of Earl Colville, Mahaska county, Jowa. 
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Colville, which were more than the average 
farm sow has. 

Selective breeding has been one of the dom- 
inating factors in allowing the contestants to 
make the records they have. Each of the high 
twelve were selecting for certain characteris- 
ties, such as size of litters and rapidity of 
gain, that left each in the possession of sows 
that were good sueklers and had enough teats 
to raise large litters. 

Earl Brown, of Fremont county, who was 
second prize winner, has never used a boar of 
the same breed twice in succession sinee start- 
ing with a Poland China sow, fifteen years 
ago. He has practiced the most rigid system 
of brood sow selection. Mr. Brown marks each 
litter and selects his brood sows only from the 
most uniform and largest litters, both in num- 


development on 
sow partly explains why her owner, William Juhl, of 


Two sows with their thriving litters on the 





producing ability of different sows, 
it has been suggested that the litter 
of each be weighed at the time of 
weaning. Brood sows could then be 
selected from the heavy litters. This 
method would insure selection from 
strains that had been shown to not 
| only farrow large litters, but also to 

have the milk to raise them. Pork 
producers could very well afford to mark and 
weigh a few litters in each pig crop in order 
to identify the outstanding sows of their 
herds from which to pick brood sows. 

In Denmark, where sows have larger litters 
than any other place in the world, farmers 
have definitely picked for large litters for half 
a century. We in the United States have just 
started, and it probably will take us ten years 
to make much progress. We must keep up the 
work generation after generation until our 
boars as well as our sows have bred into them 
the ability to transmit the tendency toward 
large litters, a large number of teats, a large 
milk supply and good mothering ability. The 
eye of the breeder will help to establish some 
of these things, but much of the work will take 
years of careful pedigree record keeping. 
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THE NEW TARIFF 


T IS still a little early to figure exactly how 

many millions of dollars of damage the new 
tariff wil! do ihe farmers of the United States. 
On an ad valorem basis, nearly all classes of 
products carry a higher tariff in the new bill. 
Cotton goods will have to pay a tariff of 46 
per cent, as compared with 40 per cent, and 
woolen goods will be 59 per cent, as compared 
with 50 per cent. Earthenware has been 
raised from 46 per cent to 63 per cent. The 
metal tariff advance is not as much as we had 
feared, the change being only from 34 per 
cent to 35 per cent. The rate on all agricul- 
tural products is now said to average 35 per 
cent, as compared to about 46 per cent for 
non-agricultural products. 

Apologists for the bill will point out that 
under the Fordney-McCumber act, the agri- 
cultural tariff was only about 22 per cent, 
and that, therefore, agriculture will gain more 
out of the new tariff than industry. Of eourse, 
the truth is that most of the agricultural tariff 
inereases have no value whatever. It doesn’t 
make any difference if there is a tariff of 
100 per cent on corn and hogs, there will be 
no effect on prices. The prices of flaxseed and 
sugar will probably be raised: by the new 
tariff, but the majority of farmers will be 
more harmed than helped by that. Butter and 
cattle prices may be helped a little, but it will 
be necessary to hold down production if the 
higher tariff provided for in the new law is 
to be of any help. 

We hope that President Hoover will veto 
this bill on the ground that it does not carry 
out the objectives set forth in his original 
message to congress. The old Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff act, evil as it is, is far better 
than this new monstrosity. 





MAKE YOUR YELLOWSTONE RESER- 
VATIONS NOW 


UR second annual vacation tour to Yellow- 
stone Park has created wide interest 
among our readers. It is a special train trip, 
leaving Des Moines the morning of Tuesday, 
August 5, and lasting eight days, with ap- 
proximately four days in Yellowstone Park. 
Tickets.are sold on a basis of all expenses 
paid, which includes transportation to and 
from the park, sleeping ear reservations, 


transportation, meals and lodging in the park, 
and all meals on the train en route beginning 


with lunch Tuesday, August 5. The only item 
not covered is tips and this is a matter for the 
individual to decide. All other expense is 
paid; the price charged for the tickets cov- 
ers it. 

Some of our readers have asked if they 
could cancel their reservations in case they 
made reservations and something unforeseen 
came up which made it impossible for them to 
go. We are glad to say that those who make 
reservations now and find it impossible to go, 
have the privilege of cancelling their reser- 
vations up to July 1, when the first deposit 
on the reservations will be asked. 

We have received many requests for the 
itinerary of the trip. Nearly half of the num- 
ber we can take on our special train have al- 
ready made reservations and new ones are 
coming in. We do not want any of our read- 
ers to make reservations who are not reason- 
ably sure that they ean go, but we do urge 
that they make them at the earliest possible 
moment. Otherwise they may be disappoint- 
ed, since all reservations are being made in 
the order received. We had 191 of our sub- 
scribers on the trip last year. We can take 
care of 200 this year. 

The Yellowstone Park trip is unparalleled 
for beautiful scenery and we do not know of 
any trip our readers could take which would 
give more real pleasure. Our special train 
will be made up of the best standard pullman 
ears, two dining cars and special observation 
ear. The train and the service will be com- 
parable to the best service the railroads offer. 
We know that the folks who go with us this 
year will have a wonderful time and it will 
be a real pleasure to have them go. 

We advise our readers to make reservations 
at once ; otherwise they may be too late, as the 
trip has created wide interest and we have 
received many inquiries from our friends who 
are considering making it. If you have not 
received the itinerary, ask for it. If you have 
received it, make your reservations at the ear- 
liest possible moment, as otherwise you may 
be disappointed in being one of our party. 
Reservations are coming in very rapidly and 
we know that our readers, like those of last 
vear, no matter how high their expectations 
are, will find the trip much more enjoyable 
than they expected. Act quickly if you want 
to go with us. 





FARMERS ASK FOR VETO 

AST week, the senate backed down, part 

way at least, when, by a close vote, it 
agreed to relieve senate conferees of pledges 
to stand by the debenture and the flexible 
clause until the bitter end. On the debenture, 
without which farm organizations claim the 
new tariff bill will be worse than worthless 
to agriculture, the corn belt senators split. 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota were for the debenture; 
Kansas, Illinois and Indiana were against it; 
Missouri divided, with Hawes for the deben- 
ture and Patterson against it. The total vote 
was 43 against the debenture and 41 for it. 
The vote on the flexible clause was 42 to 42, 
with Vice-President Curtis casting the decid- 
ing vote. 

This action probably. means that the con- 
ferees will present a new bill to both houses. 
This new bill will resemble the original house 
bill more than the senate bill, and it probably 
will be without the debenture or the flexible 
clauses. There is still a chance for the bill to 
be beaten in the final vote in the senate, but 
the odds are that its final fate will be up to 
the president. 

With this in view, the results of the tariff 
poll being conducted by this paper and by 
The Farmer, of St. Paul; the Prairie Farmer, 
of Chicago, and the Nebraska Farmer, are of 
special interest. Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead voted 463 for a veto of 
the tariff bill; only 26 wanted the president 
to sign it. For the four papers, the total was 
930 for veto and 45 for approval. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE? 


A FEW weeks ago, we asked our readers: 

‘*What is most worth while?’’ Some an- 
swered: ‘‘Loyalty’’; some, ‘‘Love.’’ Here is 
a farmer from southwestern Iowa who says: 
‘’The most worth-while thing in life is the 
liberation of the mind; the breaking of the 
chains of ignorance, prejudice, suspicion, 
hatred and fear. Then to enthrone intelligence 
and to view clear-eyed the world and the folks 
who live in it.’’ 

He goes on: ‘‘The liberation of the mind 
is most worth while because it leads not to 
inward peace and self-satisfaction, but to a 
conflict that is worth the price. The mind, 
no longer fighting in self-defense, is free for 
creative effort. 

“Strange as it may seem, this is the very 
thing that most people do not want. The ay- 
erage adult would almost rather die than lose 
his particular religious, political or social 
prejudice. How often do people spend their 
mental energy all thru life defending some 
worn-out belief adopted in the formative years 
without thought or reason! 

‘“But whether people want it or not, I be- 
lieve freedom of the mind is most worth while 
not only for the individual but for society.”’ 

Think that over. 





MEMBERS AS WELL AS 
BORROWERS 


HEN the federal farm loan system was 
first established, it was the hope of its 
founders that it should be cooperatively owned 
and controlled. They had a vision of farmers 
coming together in the local farm loan asso- 
ciations to elect directors for the district land 
bank and to bring the whole organization un- 
der democratic control of the farmer members. 
This hope faded some years ago. The sys- 
tem, with a few minor exceptions, is coopera- 
tively owned, The farmers own all the stock 
in all the larger land banks, but as yet they 
don’t have much to say about running the 
banks. Of the seven directors in each land 
bank, four are appointed by the Federal Farm 
Board. The other three are named by the 
farm loan associations in the district. 

How was the original purpose of the found- 
ers defeated? You will find a variety of opin- 
ions on this. Some claim that the control was 
kept in the hands of the government simply 
because the bureaucrats in charge wanted to 
hold onto their jobs. Others see in it another 
attempt of present credit agencies to keep the 
farm credit system relatively weak and un- 
aggressive. Other friends of the movement, 
however, have been inclined to take a differ- 
ent view. 

Their claim has been that the local member- 
ship in a farm loan association took no inter- 
est in the workings of that association. There- 
fore, it was impossible to get effective demo- 
cratic control all the way thru. ‘‘The ordi- 
nary farmer doesn’t feel that he is joining a 
cooperative when he gets a loan,’’ they said. 
‘‘He acts with the farm loan association just 
as he does with the local agent for any loan 
company. After he gets the loan, he refuses 
to worry about the further conduct of the as- 
sociation’s business. The secretary-treasurer 
does all the work, runs the loeal group, and 
is the only man responsible.”’ 

This argument, of course, is simply that 
you can’t have effective democratic control 
unless the farm members are willing to exer- 
cise it. Up to a short time ago, in the major- 
ity of cases, farmers were not interested in 
the work of the local farm loan association or 
in the type of loans that were made. 

Today, that condition has changed. Today, 
thousands of farmers over the country are 
being reminded very forcibly that they are 
members of a local farm loan association and 
are responsible for its acts. They are being 
reminded because some of the loans have gone 
bad and the members are paying for them. 

As most people know, when a farmer takes 
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out a loan with a farm land bank, he takes 
five per cent of the value of the loan in the 
stock of the farm loan association which he 
joins. The association, in turn, takes out an 
equal amount of stock in the district farm 
land bank. The association, moreover, guar- 
antees the loans that are made to its members 
and deposits its stock as security, Naturally, 
when the farm land bank takes a loss on a 
loan within the association, it is entitled to 
draw on the principal or on the dividends of 
that stock to make up the deficit. In some 
eases, the losses are small and the farm land 
bank simply holds the dividends that would 
otherwise be paid on the stock. In other cases 
it must take over part or all of the stock in 
order to come out even. 

That works back immediately to the indi- 
vidual farmer who is a member of the asso- 
ciation. He receives no dividends from his 
stock in the association, and sometimes he 
fails to receive, when he closes out his loan, 
part or all of the principal. 

Naturally, he is incensed. He begins to look 
into the workings of the organization. He be- 
gins to wonder why more care was not exer- 
eised when the loans were made that have 
now gone bad. For the first time, therefore, 
in many eases, he is really becoming an active 
participating member. 

This critical attitude is likely to spread even 
to associations that are not in trouble. Every 
member who realizes that the management of 
the association and the management of the 
land bank ean reflect losses on him, will take 
a great deal more interest in the selection of 
officers and of policies. He will begin to feel 
that when he signs up for a loan, he is only 
beginning the job of taking eare of it. If his 
interests are to be protected, he will have to 
be on the job at. every election and will have 
to exercise some control over the loan policies. 

If this renewed interest is earried far 
enough, we are going to see a revival of the 
moyement to put control of the federal farm 
land bank system in the hands of the farmers. 
If the farmers actually participate in the busi- 
ness of the farm loan association, they will 
not long be content with merely selecting a 
minority on the district board. They own all 
the stock anyway. Why shouldn’t they vote 
it? This will be the attitude. 

There are possibilities of revolution in farm 
land bank affairs. This is a matter for the 
future, of course. Right now, it will pay 
every man who has a loan in a farm land bank 
to take a good deal more interest in the work- 
ings of his local association. Our own section 
of the corn belt has been fortunate, Compara- 
tively few associations are in trouble. Yet in 
nearby communities, some farmers have awak- 
ened to find not only that their stock was 
gone, but that they were liable to lose as much 
more. It will pay the farm borrower in every 
state to find out more about his local associa- 
tion and to exercise his voting power to keep 
it going on safe lines. 





THE MOON AND THE WEATHER 


[‘ RESPONSE to our request for leads as 

to how the moon affects weather, we have 
had a number of suggestions. An Iowa man 
Says that when the moon is in the north, it 
means cold weather, and when it is in the 
south it means warm weather. A Missouri 
man tells us just the opposite. And so we 
Started gleefully to work on our fifty years 
of weather records, to see which was right. 
Strange to say, they both are. The Iowa man 
'S right in the winter and the Missouri man 
has a partial victory in the summer. 

At any rate, our preliminary survey indi- 
cates that the temperature averages a full 
degree warmer than usual when the moon is 
in the south in the winter. When the moon 


‘Sin the north, the temperature averages 
nearly a degree cooler than usual. 

In the summer time, however, the weather 

~dyerages slightly warmer when the moon is 


in the north than when it is in the south. 
Rains seem a little heavier when the moon is 
in the south than when it is in the north. 

In the winter time, the moon is full at the 
time it is in the north, whereas, in the sum- 
mer it is new when it is in the north. It may 
be, therefore, that we should look on the full 
moon as a cause instead of the north and 
south positions. As a rule, the full moon 
averages warmer than normal, the notable ex- 
ception being when it is in the north in the 
winter. 

After working on such problems for a time, 
we found them enormously complicated, and 
so we decided to call to our assistance what 
is known as the ‘‘punech eard’’ machine. Be- 
fore we are thru, we shall have punched, sort- 
ed and tabulated over 18,000 eards. . It is mar- 
velous what this machine can do. Once the 
eards are punched, they ean be arranged in 
any combination, and the weather studied for 
that combination. In this way, an enormous 
amount of work can be done, work which 
would take a dozen men a lifetime to accom- 
plish by the old hand methods. 

Of course, after all this work is done, we 
may find that the moon and the planets real- 
ly have nothing to do with weather. But at 
any rate, we believe enough in the old-timers 
to give their theories a real work-out. It will 
take us about a year with the ‘‘punch ecard’”’ 
machine before we can get all the 18,000 ecards 
punched, sorted and tabulated by the differ- 
ent combinations. 





VOTE MONDAY 


F YOU are living on an Iowa farm, vote 

Monday, even tho the corn field is neglect- 
ed for two or three hours. We are not sug- 
gesting how farm folks should vote, but it is 
important that they express themselves. Study 
what the candidates stand for, and then vote 
for those whom you think will best represent 
agriculture. Even if you are in doubt as to 
the best man—vote! The polls are more im- 
portant than the corn field, Monday. 





THE FARM THAT WENT BACK 


E HAD been saying pleasant things 

about the neighborhood, but when we 
came to this farm there was a sudden silence. 
Our friend, who lived nearby, looked side- 
ways at the unpainted buildings, the yard 
barren of grass, the pile of junk in the barn- 
yard, the broken gate, and at the two lean 
shotes that were fighting over the remains of 
a long-dead chicken by the roadside. 

‘‘Four years ago, this place looked pretty 
good,’’ he said, and added: ‘‘Will’s dead 
now. He’d hate to see his place looking like 
this.”’ 

This was a farm that had ‘‘gone back.’’ In 
earlier years, this meant that the farm had 
been sold during the high times, and that the 
new owner, failing to make the payments, had 
let it go back to the former owner. Lately, it 
means a farm that hasn’t been able to meet 
the payments on the mortgage or hasn’t been 
able to get a renewal, and that therefore has 
been taken over by the mortgage holder. 

The farm that ‘‘ went back’’ is therefore be- 
ing run by a tenant, and the landlord often 
lives at a distance and isn’t able to do much 
either in picking tenants or in supervising 
farm practices. Part of the damage is due 
to this. Part was done, however, before the 
tenant appeared. 

When a man knows he is going to lose his 
farm, he farms it to death. No repairs are 
made; pasture is plowed up; every acre goes 
into corn. When the owner leaves, the farm 
is already on the way downhill. The tenant 
keeps it going that way. 

This is a tragedy for the owner and for the 
tenant. It is also a tragedy for the commu- 
nity. Instead of a good farm, there is an eye- 
sore. Instead of a farm family that helps in 
community affairs, there is a family without 
energy or interest in neighborhood life. Weeds 





and disease find a home on this half-aban- 
doned farm. 

Since the community is injured, why 
shouldn’t the community try to protect it- 
self? Can not some way be worked out where- 
by the local community organization can see 
that a good farmer is kept on the farm that 
is slipping? If lightning struck a farm house, 
the neighbors would be out in a hurry to fight 
the fire. Some of the financial storms of the 
last ten years have been as unpredictable as 
lightning, and, in many eases, the victim has 
been as little responsible for his bad fortune. 

This is a major community problem in many 
parts of the corn belt, tho few communities 
have acted as if vhey realized it. We should 
like to hear from communities that are tack- 
ling this puzzle. We want to urge other com- 
munities to begin thinking about it. A farm 
failure in a community does more than bank- 
rupt one farmer. It may help toward the so- 
cial bankruptey of the community. 








Odds and Ends 








N THE first editorial page of last week’s 
issue appeared the story of the strong 
fight by the friends of agriculture in congress 
to give agriculture a foreign service. Unfor- 
tunately, we made a mistake when we spoke of 
Representative Tilson, the administration 
floor leader, as leading the fight against the 
agricultural forees. Tilson evidently turned 
the job over to his assistant, William R. 
Wood, of Lafayette, Indiana. Wood conduct 
ed an old-fashioned filibuster, claiming all the 
while that he was speaking on behalf of the 
president, the secretary of agriculture, the 
secretary of commerce, and the chairman of 
the Farm Board. Practically all of the farm 
organizations had presented their views in 
definite, clear-cut fashion a few days previ- 
ously. It was a test of strength between the 
high command in the Republican administra- 
tion and those congressmen who believe they 
owe more to agriculture than they do to the 
Republican organization. Faced by a dilemma 
of this sort, most of our corn belt congressmen 
behaved themselves wonderfully well. I am 
glad to say that our Iowa congressmen stayed 
on the job continuously, and Ramseyer and 
Dowell took an active part in the fighting. 
Ketcham, of Michigan; Christgau, of Minne- 
sota; Burtness, of North Dakota, and Jones, 
of Texas, rendered splendid service to agri- 
culture. 

Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa, while he voted right 
most of the time, nevertheless indicated during 
the course of the evening’s discussion that his 
sympathies were really with the efforts of the 
Department of Commerce to take over the 
foreign agricultural service. He told how he 
was in South America last summer and how 
he called on the commercial attaches and 
found them better posted on agricultural 
products than on manufactured products. 
Notable among the corn belt congressmen who 
voted for the commerce position in this mat- 
ter were the following: Stafford and Schafer, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Hickey, Elliott and 
Woods, of Indiana, and Sproul, of Illinois. 
Hall, of Illinois; Hopkins, of Missouri, and 
Sproul, of Kansas, were against agriculture 
on part of the roll ealls. 

It is encouraging to us of the middle-west 
to know that there are times when our con- 
gressmen believe allegiance to agriculture 
comes fisst and party second. It is also in- 
teresting to know the congressmen who place 
party first and agriculture second. Since the 
days of the McNary-Haugen bill, it has not 
been possible to check up on this matter close- 
ly. I am glad to see that when the interests 
of agriculture and of the nation demand it, 
the congressmen from the south can work with 
those of the middle-west to bring about agri- 


cultural justice. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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The Widow ‘That Wasn't 


supposed tramp disclosed his identity. 

Her farewells were hurried, and she 
firmly refused Mrs. Coffin’s not too-insistent 
appeal to return to the house ‘‘up street’’ and 
have supper. She said she was glad to meet 
Mr. Ellery. The young minister affirmed his 
delight in meeting her. Then she disappeared 
in the misty twilight, and John Ellery sur- 
reptitiously wiped his perspiring forehead 
with his cuff, having in his late desire for the 
primal necessities forgotten such a trifling 
incident as a handkerchief. 

‘Well, Mr. Ellery,’’ observed Keziah, turn- 
ing to her guest, or employer, or incumbrance 
—at present she was more 
inclined to consider him the 
latter — ‘‘well, Mr. Ellery, 
this has been kind of unex- 
pected for all hands, ain’t 
it? If I’d known you was 
comin’ today, I’d have done 
my best to have things 
ready, but Cap’n Elkanah 
said not before day after to- 
morrow, and—but there, 
what’s the use of talkin’ 
that way? I didn’t know I 
was goin’ to keep house for 
you till this very forenoon. 
Merey me, what a day this 
has been!’’ 

The minister smiled in a rather one-sided 
manner. 

“It’s been something of a day for me,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘I am ahead of time, and I’ve 
made a lot of trouble, I’m afraid. But yester- 
day afternoon I was ready, and, to tell the 
truth, I was eager to come and see my new 
home and get at my work. So I started on the 
morning train. Then the stage broke down, 
and I began to think I was stranded at Bay- 
port. But this kind-hearted chap from Well- 
mouth—lI believe that’s where he lived—hap- 
pened to pull up to watch us wrestling with 
the smashed wheel, and when he found I was 
in a hurry to get to Trumet, offered to give 
me a lift. He said his name was Emulous 
Sparrow.”’ 

*‘Did you tell him who you was?”’ 

‘“‘No-o, I didn’t. “To be honest, he was so 
very anxious to find out that—well, I dodged. 
I think he believed I was going to visit Cap- 
tain Daniels.’’ 

‘*Good enough! You see, Trumet’s Trumet, 
and, considerin’ everything, maybe it’s just 
as well nobody knows about your bein’ shut 
up in that study. Not but what ‘twas all 
right, you know, but S 

‘*Well,’’ with some hesitation, ‘‘the young 
lady who was here with you——”’ 

**Oh, Grace Van Horne. She’s all right. 
She won't tell. She ain’t that kind.’’ 


® RACE left the parsonage soon after the 








“Q7AN HORNE! 
a New England name. 
‘* *Tisn 't. Her folks come from Jersey some- 
wheres. But she was adopted by old Cap’n 
Hammond, who keeps the tavern down on the 
bay shore by the packet wharf, and she’s lived 
in Trumet since she was six years old. Her 
father was Teunis Van Horne, and he was 
mate on Cap’n Eben’s coastin’ schooner and 
was drowned off Hatteras. Eben was saved 
just by the skin of his teeth, and got a broken 
hip and religion while it happened. His hip’s 
better except that he’s some lame; but his re- 
ligion’s been more and more feverish ever 
sinee. He’s one of the head Come-Outers, and 
built their chapel with his own money. You 
mustn’t think I’m speakin’ lightly of religion, 
nor of Cap’n Eben, either. He’s a dear good 
soul as ever was, but he is the narrowest kind 
of Come-Outer. His ereed is just about as 
wide as the chapel door, and that’s as narrow 
as the way leadin’ to salvation; it is the way, 
too, so the Come-Outers think.’’ 
**What do you mean by Come-Outers? Is 
that some new sect?’’ 
**Sakes alive! Haven’t you heard of Come- 
Outers? Cat’s foot! Well, you'll hear of ‘em 
often enough from now on. They’re folks 


That doesn’t sound like 


”? 





Cap’n Eben Hammond 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘Cape Cod Stories,’ ‘‘Rugged Waters,”’ 
‘‘Galusha, the Magnificent,”’ Etc. 


who used to go to our church, the Regular, 
but left because the services was too worldly, 
with organs and choir singin’, and the road 
to paradise too easy. No need for me to tell 
you any more. You'll learn.”’ 

Mr. Ellery appeared to be interested. He 
had been in Trumet but once before, on the 
occasion when he had preached his trial ser- 
mon, and of that memorable visit remem- 
bered but little except the sermon itself, the 
pews filled with captains and their families, 
and the awe-inspiring personality of 
Captain Elkanah Daniels, who had been 
his host. To a young man, the ink upon 
his diploma from the theological school 
still fresh, a trial sermon is a weighty 
matter, and the preaching of it weightier 
still. He had rehearsed it over and over 
in private, had delivered it almost thru 
clenched teeth, and had returned to his 
room in the Boston boarding house with 
the conviction that it was an utter fail- 
ure. Captain Elkanah and the gracious 
Miss Annabel, his daughter, had been 
kind enough to express gratification, 
and their praise alone saved him from 
despair. Then, to his amazement, the 
call had come to him. ... So there was 
another religious organization in the town, 
and it was composed of those who had se- 
ceded from his own church. He was sur- 
prised. 

**Er—this Miss Van Horne ?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is 
she a—Come-Outer ?’’ 

Mrs. Coffin nodded. 

**Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘She’s one. Couldn’t be 
anything else and live with her Uncle Eben, 
as she ealls him.’’ 


HE minister experienced a curious feeling 

of disappointment and chagrin. This 
young person, already predisposed to regard 
a clergyman of his denomination with dis- 
approval, had seen him for the first time un- 
der most humiliating circumstances. And he 
should never have the opportunity to regain 
her favor, or his own self-respect, by his ef- 
forts in the pulpit. No matter how well he 
might preach, it was quite certain she would 
never hear him. 

‘*Has this Captain Hammond no children 
of his own?’’ he asked. , 

‘*Yes,’’ Keziah answered, ‘‘a son. Name’s 
Nathaniel, and he’s a sea captain. He’s on 
his way from Surinam to New York now. They 
expect him to make port ‘most any time, I 
believe. Now, Mr. Ellery, I s’pose we’ve got 
to arrange for your supper and stayin’ over- 
night; and with this house the way ’tis and 
all, I just don’t see Ne 

But the minister was still interested in the 
Hammond household. 

‘‘This Nathaniel Hammond,” he said, 
‘‘vou don’t seem to be enthusiastic over him. 
Does he happen to be the black sheep of the 
family ?”’ 

‘*Keziah’s reply was 
short, but emphatic. 
‘*No,’’ she said; ‘‘he’s 
a fine man!’’ Then she 
resumed her semi-solil- 
oquy econeerning her 
companion’s entertain- 
ment. ‘‘I guess,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that the best 
thing for you to do 
will be to go to Cap’n 
Elkanah’s. I'll go with 
you.’’ 

The young man de- 
murred a_ little at 
thrusting himself upon 
the hospitality of the 
Daniels home, but Ke- 
ziah assured him that 
his unexpected coming 
would cause no trou- 
ble. So he entered the 





now dark study and came out wearing his coat 
and carrying his hat in one hand and his 
valise in the other. 

Keziah stopped short on her way to the 
door. 

‘*Well, I declare!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
dropped in so ahead of time and in such an 
irregular sort of way that I never thought of 
introducin’ anybody; and I’m sure Grace 
didn’t. I’m Keziah Coffin, and Cap’n Elka- 
nah and I signed articles, so to speak, this 
mornin’, and I’m goin’ to keep house for 
you.”’ 


T THE Daniels’ door, Keziah turned her 

new charge over to Matilda Snow, the 
hired girl. It was an indication of the fam- 
ily’s social position that they kept ‘‘hired 
help.’’ 

‘*Good-night,’’ said the young man, extend- 
ing his hand. ‘‘Good-night, Miss—or is it 
Mrs. ?—Coffin.”’ 

‘Mrs. Good-night.”’ 

‘*She’s a widow,”’ explained Matilda. ‘‘ Hus- 
band died ’fore she come back here to live. 
Guess he didn’t amount to much; she never 
mentions his name.’’ 

Until three o’clock of the following morn- 
ing, the dull light of a whale-oil lantern illu- 
minated the rooms of the parsonage as Keziah 
scrubbed and swept and washed, giving to the 
musty place the ‘‘lick and promise’’ she had 
prophesied. Later she would do a more thoro 
job; but if the spiders had prepared those 
ascension robes, they could have used them 
that night. 

After breakfast, the wagons belonging to 
the Wellmouth furniture dealer drove in at 
the gate of the little house opposite Captain 
Elkanah’s, and Keziah saw, with a feeling 
of homesickness which she hid beneath smiles 
and a rattle of conversation, the worn house- 
hold treasures which had been hers, and her 
brother’s before her, carried away out of her 
life. Then her trunks were loaded on the 
tailboards of the wagons, to be left at the 
parsonage, and with a sigh and a quick brush 
of her hand across her eyes, she locked the 
door for the last time and walked briskly 
down the road. 

Soon afterwards, John Ellery, under the 
eminently respectable escort of Captain Elka- 
nah and Miss Annabel, emerged from the 
Daniels gate and followed her. Mrs. Didama 
Rogers, town gossip, thankful for a clear at- 
mosphere and an unobstructed view, saw them 
pass and rec- 
ognized the 
stranger. And, 
within a quar- 
ter of (Contin- 
ued on page 8) 




















“All right, you know best.” Mr. 
Ellery was satisfied that Keziah 
was probably right. 
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Farm and 


Feed Lot 





METHODS used in 
Nebraska and western 
Iowa in the handling 
Sweet Clover of sweet clover for 
pest results on corn crops following, 
differ from practices in Illinois and 
eastern Iowa, if I can analyze and 
classify farmers’ experiences correctly. 

I have been struck by the practically 
universal approval given in Illinois 
and eastern Iowa to plowing sweet 
clover in April of the second year of 
the crop, and following with corn. I 
have visited several dozen farmers who 
follow this practice, and all tell of the 
uniformly good corn crops they have 
had—the remarkable increase in yield 
and the excellent tilth of the ground, 
unless the plowing was delayed until 
the sweet clover was twenty or more 
inches high. 

Many have told me that this method 
of using sweet clover, provided it made 
a good growth the fall of the first year, 
gave practically as good results as al- 
lowing it to grow all of the second 
season. Test work on the carefully 
checked plots at the University of Illi- 
nois bear out this general farm ex- 
perience. 

In the row of Iowa counties border- 
ing the Missouri river, sweet clover 
has been grown extensively longer 
than in any other part of Iowa. Prac- 
tically every possible method of han- 
dling the crop and the crops following 
has been extensively tried here. Plow- 
ing sweet clover under during the sec- 
ond spring, and putting the land into 
corn hasn’t been the success here that 
it has farther east. 

Drying out of the soil because plow- 
ing was delayed until a large growth 
was made was often at fault in times 
past. People have largely got over this 
practice, but even when plowing is 
done as soon as the sweet clover starts, 
it does not give the universally large 
increases in corn yield that occur 200 
or 300 miles farther east. When com- 
pared with ground on which sweet 
clover completed the second year’s 
growth, the benefits almost always fell 
far short. Why? I don’t know. 

Recently, I attended a cattle feeders’ 
meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska. At 
luncheon with farmers representing 
seven scattered counties in eastern Ne- 
braska, the problem of using sweet 
clover came up. I quizzed them about 
it. All used sweet clover regularly. 
Six had tried using it in a three-year 
rotation plan of two crops of corn, fol- 
lowed by small grain seeded to sweet 
clover, or corn, oats and wheat seeded 
to sweet clover, the sweet clover to be 
plowed a year after seeding and put 
back to corn. All said it didn’t work 
or prove satisfactory. 

Four reported experiences with part 
of a sweet clover field used for pas- 
ture the second year, part put back to 
corn, with fifteen to twenty-bushel in- 
creases in the first cern crop following 
Sweet clover when left the full second 
year, as compared with that not left 
the second year. 

: After all, the best farming practice 
iS a matter rather sharply modified by 
a small shift in location.—Jay Whitson. 


CATTLE feeding has 
been quite a profitable 
enterprise fer the past 
: two or three years. It 
'S likely that there will be more risk 
Mvolved in feeding operations during 
the next few years. Be that as it may, 
It is always true that the feed costs 
have a lot to do with the final profits. 
It pays to feed a balanced ration, but 
the feeder who can use mostly home- 
srown feeds and yet have the ration 
balanced, will seldom take a loss, espe- 
Clally on the lighter weight cattle. 
For myself, I may say that some of 
our most profitable feeding ventures 
have been where we have full-fed baby 
beeves on grass. For this purpose, 
lue grass is good, but not as good as 
SWeet clover. Sweet clover makes an 
‘arly growth in the spring, and if 
“ange is not made too quickly, calves 


Methods Vary 
in Handling 





Baby Beeves 
Make Profit 
on Pasture 








can be taken from a full feed in the 
dry lot to a full feed on pasture with- 
out having them lose their corn appe- 
tites. 

The carrying capacity of sweet clo- 
ver is almost unlimited. One year, we 
fed fifty head of baby beeves on eigh- 
teen acres of sweet clover, but had to 
cut off quite a heavy hay crop. The 
next year, we pastured sixty-five head 
of baby beeves that were receiving a 
full feed of corn on seventeen acres of 
sweet clover and seven acres of blue 
grass. 

We have sometimes had a little trou- 
ble with bloat in our breeding herd or 
stock cattle on sweet clover, but never 
have we had any trouble of conse- 
quence with cattle that were on corn 
feed on sweet clover pasture. The 
sweet clover is high in protein, and a 
ration of corn alone with the pasture 
will produce excellent gains. We usu- 
ally feed shelled corn, altho grinding 
the corn may pay if it can be done 


cheaply enough or if there is an in- | 


sufficient number of hogs behind the 
cattle. 

When the sweet clover becomes hard 
and woody, in late July or August, the 
baby beeves should be put in dry lot 
to harden up unless it is the intentiorf 
to carry them for several months, in 
which case they might be pastured on 
new seeding of sweet clover in stubble 
fields —A. C. Hanson, Lyon County, 
Towa. 


DURING the last few 
years, tractors have 
invaded sections of 
the corn belt usually 
considered unsuited to their efficient 
use—those sections where the land is 
rolling, hilly or rough. Tractors have 
found the greatest favor in sections of 
level land, because there large areas 
can be efficiently worked. In rolling 
land sections, where farms are termed 
“good stock farms,” the use of trac- 
tors for seed-bed preparation is some- 
what limited. This is not on account 
of the inability of tractors to work 
rolling land. Modern tractors are quite | 
able to climb hills and work them a 
good advantage. But the number of 
acres in crops on this type of farm is 
much less than in level grain areas, 
and, therefore, the number of hours 
of use for such work is annually less 
than on level land farms. 


Keep Tractor 
Busy to Keep 
Down Expense 





On a typical grain farm, a tractor 
may take the place of four or more} 
horses, but on a dairy farm in a roll- | 
ing land section, it may take the place | 
of only two. The two replaced are the 
ones in use in the rush season only, 
but they keep on eating the entire 
year. A tractor requires care and fuel 
only when in use. 

Even with a small area of crop land, 
the time saved by using a tractor may 
be well worth while, especially when | 
it can be profitably utilized in caring | 
for stock, building fences or doing oth- | 
er work. 

In order to keep the overhead ex- 
pense on a tractor on a stock farm 
down to where it compares favorably 
with that for a tractor on a grain farm, 
many stock farmers employ their trac- | 
tor for more purposes than does the 
average grain farmer. Since hay is 
an important crop on stock farms, trac- 
tor mowing attachments have found 
some favor. Tractors are also used 
for pulling the hay rack and loader, 
for bucking and stacking, and for op- 
erating hay hoists at the barn. 

On stock farms, belt work is often 
of greater importance than on grain 
farms. Feed grinding, particularly on 
dairy farms, the growing popularity of 
the modern hammer mill, and the in- 
creasing use of alfalfa meal and home- 
grown soybean meal, indicate that the 
tractor will have still more work of 
this kind in the future. Silo filling is 
another job for the tractor, and where 
limestone can be quarried on or near 
the farm, limestone crushing can well 
take a good share of the tractor’s time. 
—H. E. Skott, Jackson County, Iowa. 





Just write a 
Prize Letter 
—and have 





Valuable Prizes Offered to Hog Raisers 
in Corn States Letter-Writing Contest 


Merely write a letter—on a subject you know well—and you may 
win a CASH PRIZE equalling the amount you pay for isaving 
your spring pigs vaccinated this year. No matter how many pigs 
you have immunized—10, or 500, or MORE! Every penny of the 
amount you paid your Veterinarian—THAT’S the prize you have 
a chance to win! 


i 4 Every hog owner who has had his 1930 spring 
Si mple Requirements pigs vaccinated by a Graduate Licensed Vet- 
erinarian before August Ist, 1930, is eligible. Letters may be written and mailed 
not earlier than June Ist and not later than August Ist.* If your letter is selected 
as a winner, all you will be required to do is forward a receipt from your Veteri- 
narian showing the vaccinating cost. To win a prize, it makes no difference 
what brand of serum and virus your Veterinarian uses. 


*—August 1 is set as the closing date because (1) to save money for every one concerned, 
vaccinating should be done about weaning time, and (2) most spring pigs will have 
been weaned before that date. 


; Write your letter on the topic—‘*‘ The most profit- 
Subject of Letter able things to do in raising pigs from birth to 
12 weeks of age.’’ The letter may be written by any member of your family. 
Basis of judgment—95% on the value of the information in your letter, 5% on 
general form, etc. No credit or penalty on penmanship or spelling. 


’ 


4 Distributed in the different states somewhat on the basis of 
“2 Prizes number of hogs raised. Four in Iowa, two each in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Also 
two for outside territory. $10 additional cash award if prize-winning letter 
is from a Four-H Club member. 
Complete list of winners will be published in farm papers about August 15th. 
Copy of prize-winning letters will be forwarded to each contestant. 


All are widely known and closely associated 


3 Prominent Judges with the Live Stock industry. Not connected 


with this company. 


Pu rpose The purpose of this contest is to bring out newer and better ways 

of caring for pigs up to 12 weeks of age. The things a hog-raiser 
does during this first 12 weeks’ period determines the extent of his hog profits 
for the year. What are some of the things YOU have found to be most profitable? 
Sanitation, feeding, control of diseases, etc., are SOME of these things. There 
are others. Combine them in your letter. 


See Your Veterinarian Your Graduate Licensed Veterinarian is 
being supplied with the contest rules, also 


a folder which will give you a few helpful suggestions. Get a copy from your 
Veterinarian. Make up your mind, right now, that you will enter. 


Determine, now, that you will be a winner this year—in hog-raising and in this 
CORN STATES Letter-Writing contest. See your Veterinarian at once. 


The Corn States 


Serum Co. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


There is no substitute 
for satisfaction 


Your 
Graduate | 
Veterinarian 
will gladly | 


Supply you 





with full 
Details 
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an hour, she, arrayed in a hurried REE OY SE) mine isn’t much better. Are you jok. 


calling costume, was spreading the 
news along the main road. The “Tru- 
met Daily Advertiser” had, so to 
speak, issued an extra. 

Thus the new minister came to Tru- 
met, and thus Keziah Coffin became 
his houwsekeeper. She entered upon 
her duties with the whole-hearted en- 
ergy peculiar to her. She was used to 
hard work, and, as she would have 
said, felt lonesome without it. She 
cleaned that parsonage from top to 
bottom, and opened every blind to let 
the spring sunshine pour in upon the 
braided mats and the rag carpets. 


O* THE morning following his first 
night in the parsonage, Mr. Ellery 
expressed himself as feeling the need 
of exercise. He thought he should take 
a walk, and perhaps call on a few of 
his parishioners. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Ke- 
ziah. “I wouldn’t advise you to do 
that. You ain’t been here long enough 
to make forenoon calls. If you should 
catch some of the women in this town 
with aprons and calico on, they’d never 
forgive you in this world. Wait till 
afternoon; they'll be expectin’ you 
then, and they’ll be rigged out in their 
best bibs and tuckers. S’pose you found 
Annabel Daniels with her hair done 
up in curl papers; what do you think 
would happen? Mornin’s are no time 
for ministers’ calls. Even old Mr. 
Langley never made calls in the fore- 
noon—and he’d been here thirty-odd 
years.” 

“All right; you know best. 
take a walk, anyway.” 

“I’d be back by ten, tho,” said Ke- 
ziah. ‘“Folks’ll begin callin’ on you 
by that time. They’ll come to see 
what you look like. The meetin was 
diff’rent. All they could say to you 
then was how much they liked your 


But I'll 


sermon. They say that to every min- 
ister that comes, no matter how they 
may pick him to pieces afterwards. 


But here they can ask you questions; 
about how you came to come here, and 
what you think of it far’s you’ve got, 
and what your views are on certain 
points in the creed. Likewise, who 
your folks were, and whether they was 
well off, and a few things like that. 
Then they’ll want to see what kind of 
clothes you wear, and 
“Whew!” Ellery whistled. “You’re 
unfolding a pleasant prospect for me, 
I must say. Am I supposed to be cate- 
chized on all of my private affairs?” 
“Of course! <A minister hasn’t got 
any private affairs; he’s a public char- 





acter. There!” she laughed, as she 
poured the coffee. “I mustn't discour- 
age you. But don’t you see that every 


mother’s son—and, for that matter, 
every daughter and child’s child unto 
the third and fourth generation—feel 
that, so long as they pay pew rent or 
put a cent in the collection, they own 
a share in you? And we always keep 
a watch on our investments down this 
way. That’s the Yankee shrewdness 
you read so much about, I guess.” 

John Ellery began to realize that 
this woman, with her blunt common 
sense, was likely to be a pilot worth 
having in the difficult waters which 
he must navigate as skipper of the 
Regular church in Trumet. Also, he 
began to realize that, as such a skip- 
per, he was most inexperienced. And 
Captain Daniels had spoken highly— 
condescendingly, but highly—of his 
housekeeper’s qualifications and per- 
sonality. 


HE first Sunday came, and with 

it the first sermon. Mr. Ellery 
read that sermon to Keziah on Satur- 
day evening, and she approved of it as 
a whole, tho she criticized some of its 
details. 

“Don’t be afraid to pnt in plenty of 
salt,” she said. “Wherc you've got the 
Christian life and spirit written down 
as bein’ like a quiet, peaceful home, 
free from all distrust, and like that, 
why don’t you change it to a good, 
safe anchorage, where the soul can 


ride forever without fear of breakers 
or nor’easters or the dangers besettin’ 
the mariner on a lee shore. They’ll un- 
derstand that; it gets right home to 
‘em. There’s scarcely a man or a wo- 
man in your congregation that ain’t 
been out of sight of land for weeks on 
a stretch.” 

The breakfast hour on Sunday would 
be at nine o’clock, instead of seven, as 
on weekdays, she told him. The service 
began at eleven o’clock. At half-past 









He preached 
for dear life. 











ten, the sexton, old Mr. Jubal Knowles, 
rang the “first bell,” a clanging five- 
minute reminder. Twenty minutes 
later he began on the second and final 
call. Mr. Ellery was ready—and nerv- 
ous—before the first bell had finished 
ringing. But Keziah, entering the sit- 
ting-room dressed in black alpaca and 
carrying the hymn book with her name 
in gilt letters on the cover, forbade 
his leaving the parsonage thus early. 
“I shall go pretty soon,” she said; 
“but you mustn't. The minister ain't 


expected until the last bell’s "most 
done. Parson Langley used to wait 
until the Winslows went in. Gaius 


Winslow is a widower man who lives 
up to the west end of the town, and 
he’s got nine children, all boys. You’ll 
know ’em, because they always drive 
down to meetin’ in one carryall with a 
white horse. Gaius is as punctual as 
a boardin’-house dinner. The old par- 
son used to wait until the last Win- 
slow had toddled up the meetin’-house 
steps, and then he’d come out of this 
side door with his sermon in his hand. 
It’s a pretty good rule to remember, 
and saves watchin’ the clock. Besides, 
it’s what we've been used to, and that 
goes a good ways with some folks. 
Good-by, Mr. Ellery. You’ll see me in 
the third pew from the back on the 
right side, wishin’ you luck just as 
hard as I can.” 

So, as in couples or family groups, 
afoot or in all sorts of vehicles, the 
members of Trumet’s Regular society 
came to the church to hear their new 
minister, that functionary peeped un- 
der the parlor window shade of the 
parsonage and waited, fidgeting and 
apprehensive. The Winslows arrived 
at last, and were not hard to recog- 
nize, for ten individuals packed into 
one carriage are hard to overlook any- 
where. As Gaius, with the youngest 
in his arms, passed in at the church 
door, John Ellery passed out of the 
parsonage gate. The last bell clanged 
its final stroke, the vibrations ceased, 
the rustle of skirts and the sounds of 
decorous coughing subsided and were 
succeeded by the dry rattle of the 
hymn book pages, the organ, presented 
by Captain Elkanah and played by his 
daughter, uttered its preliminary 
groan, the service began. 

John Ellery, the “hired priest,” as 
the Come-Outers would call him, knew 
he was the center of interest for his 
congregation, the people among whom 
he had-been called to labor. Their 


praise or criticism meant everything 


to him; therefore, he preached for dear 
life. 

And Keziah Coffin, in the third pew 
from the back, watched him intently, 
her mind working in sympathetic uni- 
son with his. She was not one to be 
greatly influenced by first impressions, 
but she had been favorably impressed 
by this young fellow, and had already 
begun to feel that sense of guardian- 
ship and personal responsibility which, 
later on, was to make Captain Zebedee 
Mayo nickname the minister “Keziah’s 
Parson.” 

The sermon was a success. 


N MONDAY afternoon, the minis- 

ter made a few calls. Keziah made 
out a short list for him to follow, a 
sort of “chart of the main channel,” 
she called it, “with the safe ports 
marked and the shoals and risky places 
labeled dangerous.” 

“You see,” she said, “Trumet ain’t a 
course you can navigate with your 
eyes shut. We divide ourselves into 
about four sets—aristocrats, poor rela- 
tions, town folks and scum. The aris- 
tocrats are the big-bugs like Cap’n 
Elkanah and the other well-off sea 
captains, afloat or ashore. They ’most 
all go to the Regular church, and the 


‘parish committee is steered by ’em. 


The poor relations are mainly widows 
and such, whose husbands died or were 
lost at sea. Most of them are Regu- 
lars. The town folks are those that 
stay ashore and keep store or run salt 
works or somethin’, And the scum 
work around on odd jobs or go fishin’. 
So, if you really want to be safe, you 
must call on the aristocrats first, after 
that on the poor relations, and so on 


down. You won’t be bothered with 
scum much; they’re mainly Come- 
Outers.” 


Ellery took the list from her hand 
and looked it over. 

“H-m!” he said musingly. “Am I 
supposed to recognize these—er—class 
distinctions?” 

“Yes. That is, not in meetin’ or 
sewin’ circle or anything like that, or 
not out and out and open anywhere. 
But you want to cultivate a sort of 
different hand-Shake and. how-d’ye-do 
for each set, so’s to speak. Gush all 
you want to over an aristocrat. Be 
thankful for advice, and always so 
glad to see ’em. With the poor rela- 
tions you can ease up on the gush and 
maybe condescend some. Town folks 
expect condescension and superiority; 








Tramp, Burglar Or 


How did you like the first install- 
ment of “The Widow That Wasn’t,” 
the new serial that began last 
week? 

Did you get. a laugh out of the 
close of that first chapter? We did. 

“Keziah Coffin and Grace Van Horne 

were sure there was a tramp or a 
burglar hidden in the closet. It 
proved to be Mr. Ellery, the new 
minister, in the act of making an 
emergency change of clothes and at 
the same time holding to the door 
knob so the inquisitive Keziah 
couldn’t break in. Keziah’s face 
must have been worth watching 
when the minister stepped out and 
presented himself. 

Turn back to page 6 to continue 
the story this week. Mr. Ellery is 
about to preach his first sermon 
and Keziah will give him a few tips. 











give it to’em. When it comes to scum, 
why—well, any short kind of a bow 
and a ‘Mornin’’ ’ll do for them. ’Course 
the Lord, in His infinite mercy, made 
‘em, same as He did potato bugs, but 
it’s necessary to keep both bugs and 
them down to their proper place.” 
She delivered this in the intervals 
between trips to the kitchen with the 
dinner dishes. The minister listened 
with a troubled expression on his face. 
“Mrs. Coffin,” he said, “I guess I’m 
dull. There was a Scotch professor at 
college, and the fellows used to say his 
bump of humor was a dent. Maybe 


ing?” 

Keziah stacked the cups and saucers, 
“I ain’t jokin,” she declared. “I’ve 
been a poor relation in this village for 
a good while, and my brother was a 
shoemaker and on the upper fringe of 
the town folks class. My humor bump 
would have to stick up like Cannop 
hill afore I could see any joke in that.” 

“But you’re not seriously advising 
me to treat a rich man differently 
from a poor one?” 

“Not openly different—no. But if you 
want to steer a perfectly safe course, 
one that’ll keep deep water under your 
keel the whole voyage, why, there’s 
your chart.” 

Mr. Ellery promptly tore the “chart” 
into small pieces. 

“I’m going out,” he said. 
back by supper time.” 

“Go on,” Mr. Ellery,” she said. “Go 
and call where you please. I’m glad 
you tore up that fool paper of mine. | 
hoped you might when I gave it to 
you. Now you run along, and I’ll wash 
dishes. If cleanliness is next to goldli- 
ness, then a parson ought to eat out 
of clean plates.” 


“T shall be 


S A matter of fact, the minister's 
calls were in the nature of a 
compromise, altho an_ unintentional 
one. He dropped in on Zebedee Mayo, 
owner of the big house on the slope of 
the hill. Captain Zeb took him up into 
what she called his “cupoler,” the ob 
servatory on the top of the house. 

“See?” said Captain Zeb, puffing 
from: the exertion of climbing the lad- 
der, for he was distinctly “fleshy.” 
“See? The beacon’s up. Packet come 
in this mornin’. ‘There she is. See 
her down chere by the breakwater?” 

Sure enough, the empty barrel, 
painted red, was hoisted to the top of 
its pole on the crest of Cannon hill. 
And, looking down at the bay and fol- 
lowing the direction of the stubby 
pointing finger, Ellery saw a little 
schooner, with her sails lowered, lying, 
slightly on her side, in a shallow pool 
near a long ridge of piled stones—the 
breakwater. A small wharf made out 
from the shore, and black figures 
moved briskly upon it. Carts were 
alongside the schooner, and there more 
dots were busy. 

“Eben’s pennant’s flyin’,” said Cap- 
tain Zeb. “He always sets colors 
when the packet’s in. Keeps packet 
tavern, Eben does. That’s it, that old- 
fashioned, gambrel-roofed house on the 
rise by the wharf. Call it ‘Saints’ 
Rest,’ they do now, ’cause Eben’s s0 
mighty religious.” 

The minister saw the long, rambling 
house, with one lonely, twisted tree in 
its yard a flag flying from a pole be 
side it. So that was where the Ham- 
monds lived. And where the girl lived 
who was certain he was a “conceited 
snippet.” Whatever he might be in 
reality, he hoped it was not that. 
“Snippet” was not in his dictionary, 
but he didn’t like the sound of it. 

Ellery decided that he should like 
Captain Zeb, altho it was evident that 
the old whaler had decided opinions of 
his own which he did not hesitate to 
express. He visited four more house 
holds that afternoon. The last call was 
at Mrs. Thankful Payne’s, and while 
there, listening to the wonderful 
“poem,” he saw Miss Van Horne pass 
the window. 

He came home to a Cape Cod supper 
of scalloped clams, hot biscuits and 
baked Indian pudding, and Keziah 
greeted him with a cheery smile which 
made him feel that it was home. His 
summary disposal of the “chart” had 
evidently raised him in his housekee> 
er’s estimation. She did not ask a sil 
gle question as to where he had been. 


N FRIDAY evening, the minister 
conducted his first prayer-meet 
ing. Before it, and afterward, he heard 
a good deal concerning the Come-Out 
ers. He learned that Captain Ebel 
Hammond had preached against him 
(Continued on page 20) 
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[ Service uvics 


He Left the Lights On— 
Five Years! 


When John Bowen, who lives near 
Orient, in Adair county, Iowa, went 
out to his barn one morning this spring 
he noticed some one had taken parts 
of his harness, forks, tools and some 
paskets. He wondered about it and 
looked in his garage. To his surprise 
some oil and grease also were missing. 
He immediately called the sheriff, W. 
F. Sachan, at Greenfield, and the sher- 
iff made an investigation. That eve- 
ning when Bowen went to the barn to 
do the chores, he discovered some elec- 
tric lights had been left turned on and 
he remembered it was a failing of a 
former hired man of his to leave the 
lights on. Sheriff Sachan was called 
again and Bowen told of his suspi- 
cions. The sheriff decided it would 
be a good idea to look up this fellow, 
Fred Conrad, and so Bowen and the 
sheriff drove over to the place where 
Conrad was living, near St. Charles. 

Conrad was at home and was haul- 
ing hay when the investigators ar- 
rived. Much to Bowen’s surprise, he 
saw one of his forks in action and told 
the sheriff so. As a result Conrad was 
taken into custody and along with him 
a lot of tools and supplies Bowen 
found on the place. When the thief 
arrived at Greenfield he decided it 
was all up with him so he confessed to 
the thefts and it was not long before 
he faced Judge Cooper. The judge 
heard the evidence and sentenced Con- 
rad to five years at Anamosa. 

Since Bowen is a Service Bureau 
member and ferreted out the facts that 
led to the thief’s arrest he was paid a 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead reward for his good work. 


Watch Your Investments 


A member writes us he is offered an 
opportunity by a Canadian company to 
invest $100 in a share of Heliophone 
stock. It’s a@ rare opportunity, says 
the letter, and the member is urged to 
send his check at once. Our member 
didn’t send the check. He investigat- 
ed and found the deal wasn't as rosy 
as the letter. 

That’s the right spirit. Investigate 
first. If you want to invest money, 
never invest in a concern that has not 
even started to build a product. Let 
some one else take the chance. When- 
ever there’s a worth-while proposition 
on the market business men are al- 
ways plentiful who will finance the 
preliminary operations. Fly-by-night 
outfits invariably appeal to folks thru 
the mail to send money. That’s why 
so many people have been hooked, 
since it always takes time to check up 
on these firms and by the time postal 
authorities act a lot of money is spent. 

Right now is an extra good time to 
watch out. The corn belt is a bit pros- 
perous and city financial promoters 
are having a tough time. So they turn 
to farmers. When you have money to 
invest, take time to investigate. Every 
time a fellow tells you it’s imperative 
to act fast, beware. Good concerns, 
g00d representatives and good sales- 
men welcome the spotlight. 


No Combines Authorized 


Reports coming to the service de- 
Dartment indicate that some agents 
are going over the state telling folks 
they are working with Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead, and that they 
are prepared to sell additional service 
Protection. These agents then proceed 
to get an order for another magazine, 
generally taking $1.98 as a payment. 

These men are not connected with 
the service department of this paper 
In any manner and have no authority 
to represent us at all. If they try to 
Sell you that way they are fakers. 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
Stead men represent this paper solely. 
They are provided with identification 


certificates and will gladly show them 
on request. 






Investig ate | sign a check! 
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UP and DOWN 
Fence Hugs the 
Ground at All 
Places 


Every Incha Fence 


It Holds the Hogs over Hills and Hollows 


One hole two feet wide under a mile of fence is enough to let all the hogs out of the 
pasture. Many an ordinary woven wire fence is hog-tight on level ground. ly an 
APEX fence with the flexible, kant-slip “Swinging Joint” is hog-tight and bull strong 
over any kind of ground. Notice the en above. In the low spot—a dry ditch per- 
haps—the APEX hugs the ground without a sag at the top. And at the high point, the 
top of a mound or sharp hill—the APEX still clings to the ground without bulging or 
loose line wires at the bottom. 

Notice that the stay wires remain straight up and down even though the line wires 
run parallel to the sloping ground. This is a practical illustration of the “Swinging 
Joint,” or the “pivot joint” it might be called. Rigid fences don’t act this way, for in 
such fences the joints are immovable and compel the stay wires to always stay at right 


angles to the line wires. 
Superior Points of APEX Fenee 
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Top. Every Line 

Wire Tight. 

Wires Remain 
Upright 


Stay 


1—The APEX and the OK Hinge Stay 
Fences are made of “Zinco Hi-Test” wire 
which resists rust, and are guaranteed to 
last as long as any farm fence made when 
used under similar conditions. 

2—The joints are doubly strong. The 
parts that should be rigid are firmly con- 
structed, and the part that is flexible— 
the “Swinging Joint’”—is really flexible, 
easily handled, but can’t slip out of place. 

3—APEX fence is easy to put up be- 


vents the stubborn buckling and kinking 
s0 common with ordinary fences. It is 
easy to roll up and unroll. Easy to put 
up or take down, as in the making of 
temporary fence. 

4—Every foot of APEX fence is guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer. Your dealer 
is authorized to return your money if 

ou don’t find the fence to look the 

est, stand up the best, and to be 
the easiest to handle of any fence 





Illustrating the Action of 
the APEX Swinging Joint 
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cause of the “Swinging Joint.” It pre- you ever used. 
Have Your Dealer Show 
The New You the “Swinging Joint” 
OK Hinge It is the outstanding fence improvement of 
Stay Fence | the times. Nothing equals it. our dealer’s 


The stay wires are 
alternated on oppo- 
site sides of line 
wires, making the fence more rigid and 
upright. The bottom spacing of line 
wires 4 inch closer than ordinary fences, 
offers greater resistance to hogs. Your 
dealer will be glad to supply you with 
further particulars, or write direct to us. 


demonstration will convince you of its great 
advantage. Send bane today for Janesville 
literature and name of nearest APEX dealer. 


JANESVILLE FENCE & POST CO. 
Dept. 20, Janesville, Wis. 






















Dept. 20, Janesville, Wis. { 
Kindly send me free of charge all particu« i 
lars regarding APEX fence, also your valu- { 
able suggestions on How to Fence for Profit, | 
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Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases. 


er the WHAT? 


Storm— 
If your fields were laid bare by a Hail Storm, would it not be compensating 
to know that you were amply protected? 


The FARMERS BENEFIT MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION has in- 
creased its 1930 Hail Business more than 700% over last year. This phe- 
nomenal growth, never equalled by any other Company or Association, can 
be attributed to the fact that the FARMERS BENEFIT MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION issues a policy that protects the crop from the time 
it first appears above the ground. It gives real service in the adjustment of 
losses by employing a local farmer in each township to assist the regular 
adjuster in settling the losses in that township. 

















All losses in 1929 were satisfactorily adjusted within from 3 to 8 days 
days after the loss occurred and it is this Association’s aim to maintain 
this standard of service and to improve upon it this year if possible. AND 


LISTEN 


to Earl May over 
Radio Station 


KMA 


at Shenandcah, “ 


who will tell you 


For full particulars regarding this policy address 
more about it, ever 
morning about 6:3 
and i 


Farmers Benefit Mutual 
a, im, Oe Insurance Association 





No Company or Association in the State charged its 
members less for Hail protection in 1929 than this As- 
sociation. 





Place your Hail Insurance with the Association that 
has a FARMER as Assistant Adjuster in each Town- 
ship which assures a fair adjustment of every loss— 
The Association with the Easy Payment Plan that 
Saves You Money. 
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Reading the 
Advertisements 


tells you what to buy and how 
to get most value for every 
penny spent. A dozen needs 
arise on your farm every 
week. Knowing which ma- 
chine, which tools, which 
automobile, which suite of 
furniture, which cooking fuel 
is the best for the price you 
pay, will save money other- l 
wise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a 
week — perhaps a hundred 
dollars a single purchase. 








Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Your Future Education 








GOOD many of our boys and girls 

will finish their school work this 
month. Some graduate from the grade 
school; some from the junior and sen- 
ior high schools. In educational work, 
as in all other things, the progress de- 
pends upon the interest you have 
taken in the work. In other words, 
you get out of it in proportion to what. 
you put into it. It is easy for some 
folks to learn—it is hard for others, 
and frequently the people for whom it 
is the hardest get. the most out of it, as 
it means their putting a greater effort 
into their work. I know that boys and 
girls sometimes get discouraged and 
do not feel that 


schools offer like opportunities. Every 
step in your education should be 
planned and the boys or girls who 
have definite aims in their school 
work are bound to get more out of it 
than the boys or girls who just go to 
a school of some kind without a defi- 
nite purpose. You can not get the full 
benefit out of study unless you do 
have that definite aim. 

I want all our boys and girls to 
know, too, that school work must. not 
be all study work. The boy or girl 
who mixes with other boys and girls, 
plays games and takes a part in the 
school life, is bound to get a lot more 
out of school days 
than the boy or 





they are making 
the progress they 
should and many 
times, perhaps, do 
not realize the 
progress they have 
actually made. 
Sometimes boys 
and girls that 
should continue 
right on in their 
studies, getting the 
greatest amount of 
education possible, 
drop out and real- 
ize in after years 
that it was one of 
the great mistakes 
they made. If there 


try Boy’s 


tional 


Be Sure to Tune In 


Here’s a radio program that all ter. 
farm boys will want to hear. The 
National Farm and Home Hour, 
from 11:45 a. m. to 12:30 noon 
(central standard time), on Sat- 
urday, May 31, will be under the 
auspices of the National Commit- 
tee on Rural Scouting. 


“Unele John” Wallace, chair- 
man of this committee, will be on 
hand as director of ceremonies, 
Colin H. Livingston, vice-chair- 
man, will tell about “The Coun- 
Importance 
City,” and O. H. Benson, a na- 
director, 
“How Country Boys May Receive 
and Use Scout Training.” 


girl who makes it 
all a serious mat- 
After all, one 
of the great bene- 
fits of education is 
rubbing up against 
other folks and get- 
ting their ideas and 
giving them your 
ideas. Some of 
life’s strongest 
friends are made 
among schoolmates 
and the boy or girl 
who shows friend- 
liness is bound to 
get much more out 
of life as he goes 


to the 


will explain 











are any such The program may be heard along. 

among our boys over 43 stations associated with Take a part in 
and girls, I want the National Broadcasting Co. the school activi- 
them not to give ties—when you are 
up, but to plan asked to do some- 


their .uture work so that they will get 
the most out of it. 

If you are finishing the grade school 
this year, by all means plan, if at all 
possible, to start. your high school 
work next fall. If you finish your high 
school work, don’t feel that you have 
gone far enough, but plan, if at all 
possible, to go to college next year. 
When you are planning your college 
course, plan it with a definite end in 
view. If you are ambitious to be the 
most successful farmer possible, I 
would say to the boys to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity there is for 
you at the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and in the agricultural colleges 
of other states. 


Pian Education to Fit Needs 


If you have clearly fixed in your 
mind what you want to be or want to 
do when you get thru your educational 
work, you can plan your study so as to 
give you the best possible training for 
the work you wish to undertake and 
that, it seems to me, is very essential. 
While we like to see the boys and 
girls stay on the farm, yet we know 
that there are farm boys and girls that 
are bound to be more interested in 
other lines of work than they are in 
agriculture. Be sure, however, that 
you are right before you make the 
change. Frequently I have found boys 
and girls, who have gone to town to 
engage in other work, who wish that 
they had stayed on the farm as they 
found that the life in the city was not 
nearly so attractive as they had 


thought and that, after all, their real 
love was for the soil, 

Some of our girls may want to be 
teachers of home economics and there 
is no better school in the country than 
our own home economics department 
at Iowa State College. Other state 


thing, do it. It is the greatest train- 
ing you can have. If you cultivate it, 
you will find that you have qualities 
for leadership that you little dreamed 
of. There is a real possibility on the 
part of every boy to develop these 
qualities. Not all boys and girls can 
be leaders, but there are many that 
can and there are others that are just 
as happy in following their leadership. 
Only by taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities and cultivating them, how- 
ever, can leadership be really devel- 
oped. Don’t hesitate to ask yourself 
the question, “Do I want to lead or do 
T want to follow?” and by all means, 
be ambitious to be a leader if you 


can honestly answer the question that 
way. 

How many of you have adopted my 
suggestion of making the surroundings 
of the farm home more attractive? I 
wish any of those who have cleaned 
up the yard and put out flowers, would 
tell me about it. I know that those 
who did will be eagerly watching for 
their bloom and will take real pride 
in the improved appearance it has 
given the farm home. There is real 
pleasure and happiness in such work. 

What a wonderful month May is! 
Nature puts on its richest dress, the 
sky seems to take on a deeper blue, 
the foliage of the trees, the bloom of 
the wild and cultivated flowers, the 
streams filled by the timely rains and 
the air which seems fresher and purer 
as the season develops, all make us 
glad that we are alive. The things 


that man builds are interesting and 
beautiful, but, after all, there is no 
beauty like outdoor beauty. There 
are busy days in May, but I hope a lot 
of our young folks find time to do q 
little fishing, as May is the month that 
the season opens, and that they like. 
wise find time to have some picnics 
out in the woods. 

Good luck, boys and girls. May you 
enjoy the close of your school work 
this year and the wonderful growing 
months that are ahead of us to the ut. 
most. When any of you are in Des 
Moines, be sure to come to see us. We 
will be happy to show you the plant, 
Frequently we have school folks from 
different localities visit the plant in 
groups and we are always happy to 
show them around. When you come, 
you will find a cordial welcome from 

UNCLE JOHN. 





TIowa’s Future Farmers Meet 








N ORE than 700 Iowa boys taking vo- 

cational agricultural work in 
their respective schools held a spring 
gathering at Ames on May 8 and 9 
and thereby hung up a record for at- 
tendance and interest. The 1930 an- 
nual meeting in May was the largest 
yet, with seventy-five schools repre- 
sented. Interest ran high during the 
busy two days filled with contests and 
entertainments, a banquet and the 
awarding of achievement honors thru 
the Iowa Association of ‘¥uture 
Farmers. 

The contests were very spirited af- 
fairs with as many as sixty-one teams 
competing in the livestock and the 
farm crops classes. The _ livestock 
judging contest probably was of the 
greatest interest because the winning 
team, Clarinda, will represent Iowa in 
the national vocational agriculture 
competitions at Kansas City in connec- 
tion with the Royal Livestock Show. 
The Clarinda team was made up of 
Howard Skaggs, Jacob Stimson and 
Edgar Sump. New Providence was 
second, Kelley third and Melvin fourth. 
The grain judging team from Maple- 
ton, made up of Robert Hornby, Leon- 
ard Bracklesby and Edmund Cook, 
won first place. While these older 
type of contests had the largest. num- 
ber of teams competing, some of the 
newer contests hold the most interest 





These Iowa Falls boys won the Future Farmers Chapter contest at Ames. 






Left to right—Carroll Schafer, Floyd Beattie and Dale Case. 





among both the students and the on- 
lookers. The “shops” contest in which 
@ car that wouldn't start was turned 
over to the boys to “get going,” was 
won by the Centerville team, composed 
of Harold Curl, Paul McCarty and Ar- 
thur Fox. 

Two new contests, the open forum 
and future farmer chapter, were added 
to the 1930 program. Both of them 
are based on the idea that farmers 
need to know more than how to follow 
a successful or profitable practice, if 
they are to be most useful in their 
communities. They must also know 
the “why and how” of things and be 
able to tell others about it. The open 
forum contest is intended to train and 
develop the ability to answer ques- 
tions and direct discussion and to in- 
telligently arrive at an understanding 
of a better knowledge of the subject 
being discussed. Iowa Falls won this 
contest. Their team was composed of 
Oliver Hansen, Edward Hensing and 
Herbert Larson. 


Iowa Falls also won the future farm- 
ers chapter contest. This team was 
composed of Carroll Schafer, Floyd 
Beattie and Dale Case. Each chapter 
of the Future Farmers’ Association 
have a special project or projects 
which they adopt and develop, believ- 
ing this will help them and the farm- 
ers of their community to do a better 
job of farming. This contest told 
about, this project and -how the boys 
went about it to accomplish their aim 
and how well they succeeded. 

The Future Farmers’ Association 
looks very promising as a desirable ad- 
dition to the vocational agricultural 
system in our high schools, as meas 
ured by the activities and projects re 
ported at the close of the first year's 
work. Chapters are in thirty schools. 

For the second time, outstanding vo 
cational agricultural students were 
presented with honor medals by the 
Future Farmers’ Association. These 
twelve boys not only made _ good 
grades and did unusually well in their 
agricultural project, but they showed 
interest in the welfare of others and 
various community activities. The 
twelve honored were: 

William Wright, Stuart; Oliver Han- 
sen, low. Falls; Howard Skaggs, Cla- 
rinda; Franklin Bond, Buffalo Center; 
Lawrence Skromme, Kelley; Harold 
Schofroth, Ankeny; Wilmer Lary, Ma 
quoketa; Delmar Stacy, Bridgewater; 
Raymond Sawvel, Fairfield; LaVerwe 
Newton, Iowa Falls; Derald Langham, 
Vinton, and Morris Legler, Muscatine. 
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AKE them out and air them—those 

heavy, long sleeved frocks and 
wintry woolen dresses. Then hang 
them back on the farthest hook in 
your clothes closet. Why? Because 
tub tog days are here—days for perky 
printed cottons, crisp linens, washable 
silks, and synthetic fabrics. They 
are proving more than popular for 
summer sport, street and dress wear. 


Calico Is Queen 


Do you remember when we used to 
see pictures of farm girls dressed in 


gingham sunbonnets and _ calico 
dresses? Of course, that. was quite 


some time ago. Calico and gingham 
have “come back” again and hold full 
sway among our summer tub togs. And 
an interesting thing about them is that 
they no longer belong specifically to 
the country girl, because everybody’s 
using them nowadays. 

One of the cleverest of summer tub 
frocks that I’ve run across, in the shop- 
ping tour for tub togs that I took just 
for you girls, was a calico dress 
trimmed with white rickrack. It 
sounds ordinary, doesn’t it? But you 
should have seen it. The calico was 
that old fashioned printed yellow cal- 
ico that our grandmothers used to use. 
It had the daintiest little tiny dotted 
red, orange, black and white figures 
in it. The rickrack was a very, very 
fine grade, about one-half inch deep. 
The dress was made with quaint puff 
sleeves, and a tight fitting bodice that. 
buttoned down the back. The tie belt 
had a row of rickrack stitched thru the 
center and the ten-inch ruffles were 
banded with two rows of the rickrack. 


Accessories Match 


One of the cleverest accessory de- 
tails for the frock was the little cal- 
ico hat banded in rickrack that 
matched the dress. It had been made 
with a double faced brim quilted to 
give stiffness. Smart? Yes, indeed! 
Smart enough to go any place during 
these warm summer days, yet so sim- 
ple to make that even I was tempted 
to go home and reproduce the ensem- 
ble. I think if I were to make it I'd 
choose the blue printed calico instead, 
however, and use the white rickrack 
for trimming. For accessories to 


match one of these quaint, charming 
calico frocks, plan a creamy shade of 
hose to be worn with white shoes and 
carry a patchwork quilted envelope 
bag. While the quaint patterned calico 
is charming, a frock of this sort need 
hot be confined to calico. 


There are 





























Cotton tweeds in pastel mixtures are the last 
and they're 80 


word in smartness 
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We Step Out in Tub Togs 








so many attractive fabrics on the mar- 
ket in a variety of lovely colors. One 
fabric that I thought particularly at- 
tractive had a soft checkered blue 
background and was dotted with occa- 
sional sprays of dark blue leaves. A 
small design worked out in only the 
two colors but it would be charming 
banded in a deeper blue and worn with 
blue shoes, hat and bag to match. 
Sleeves needn't be long—that is one 
of the comfortable things about styles 
this summer. 

The skirt should be worn well over 
the knees and should flare or ripple. 
It seems to me that the styles have 
been especialiy designed for the ’teen 
age miss this year. They are so 
pretty. 

Another cotton printed fabric that I 
found so interesting was one made up 








that was made of a cotton tweed. Yel- 
low and green predominated and the 
jacket was straight with a heavy cord- 
ed line around the turned back facing 
in the front. The skirt in this suit. was 
cut circular. It’s rather difficult to 
find one that isn’t. 

I found a lavender and white cotton 
tweed shot thru with a black thread 
that was lovely. The fabric isn’t a bit 
expensive, and besides it launders 
beautifully. You'll find it very prac- 
tical indeed. 

The suit was the sort that could be 
worn almost. any place and for almost 
any occasion. Altho the flared skirts 
with the tuck-in blouse predominate, 
the sleeveless dress with a flared skirt 
is almost as popular worn with a 
straight jacket. 
be found at the 


This same tweed can 
cotton 


dress goods 











of a conglomeration of ge- 
ometric designs—crazy lit- 
tle lines that. moved in cir- 


ing 


is an exact reproduction of a drawing 
that President Hoover did. It seems 
that when he is in conference. he 
sometimes covers whole sheets of pa- 
per with these small geometric de- 
signs. (That’s because oi his engineer- 
ing training, I suppose.) The fabric 
comes with a white background and 
is lined in various colors. The fabric 
that is designed with green is espe- 
cially fresh and cool looking for 
summer. 

Sports suits? They come by the 
dozens and are either of a knitted fab- 
ric or are of washable linen, pique, or 
cotton suiting. Occasionally, I 
found a printed sleeveless dress 
with a plain linen jacket. Most 
of the suits, however, were of 
plain color and were either in 
soft green or blue pique or were 
of plain color linen, black and 
white oyster predominating. I’m 
not sure that I liked the black 
suits, altho they did look very 
smart and perky with the ruf- 
fled white dotted swiss blouses. 
Most girlish, tho, were the softer 
pastel colors in blues and greens 
with the same crisp, fresh, dot- 
ted swiss blouses. The skirts 
were invariably circular and 
gored. This gives the flare that 
is so popular among the summer 
styles. Incidentally, it means 
that the skirts can be easily 
laundered and _ pressed. No 
Plaits to bother with. 

A great many of the jackets 
are cut at the waist line and the 
peplins flare a bit or the top 
part of the jacket is brought 
into the tighter belt line. A few 
hang straight and beltless. Some 
have capes but they lack the 
girlish simplicity of the straight- 
er jackets. 

One of the most practical of 
all of the cotton suits was one 





Designs and work- 
directions 
these bags 


counter and comes in love- 
ly summer colors. 
You'd even want one of 


for 
may be 


. had by addressing 
cles, squares, diagonals, tne Four-H Editor the clever sport pique 
triangles—very much as if and enclosing four coats that I saw—once 
a pencil had been moved cents in postage. you'd had a glimpse of 
carefully and neatly but one. They come in wide 
without any definite plan or direc- wale pique in pastel shades or in 
tion. That’s exactly what did hap- white. Some are belted and some are 
‘pen, too, so it seems. The design not. The one that I saw was of a pas- 


tel green and was worn over a crisp 
handkerchief linen printed sleeveless 
dress. The coat was belted and made 
with raglan sleeves and wide patch 
pockets. 

If you’re wanting a very crisp sum- 
mery dress-up dress, try using some 
of the daintily sprigged organdies or 
delicately colored cotton nets. The 
flowered net dress made with peplin 
and ruffles is charming and so very 
simple to make. 

When you step out in tub togs, be 
sure that you watch the necessary ac- 
cessories. Heavy leather bags and 
heavy looking shoes, don’t seem 
to blend with the summery out- 
fit. If you’re wearing white 
shoes, they can be had in either 
leather or fabric—and some of 
the fabrics used for shoes this 
year are so charming. Your 
hose should be of a creamy or 
sun tan shade—much as we used 
last. year. Checkered sandals in 
white with the accent color 
woven in are very smart. Imag- 
ine one of those green linen 
suits worn with a white blouse, 
hat and bag and white shoes, 
checkered in green. 


The Bag’s the Thing 


After you've selected your 
summer outfit, plan a tub bag 
and make it yourself. If the out- 
fit is of linen, make a linen en- 
velope bag and applique a de- 
sign on in a deeper shade or of 
a contrasting shade. Use heavy 
linen, line the bag, and stitch it 
well, using crinoline for stiffen- 
ing. Snap or button the flap. 

One of the cleverest hand 
made summer bags that I’ve 
seen this year was made of 
monk’s cloth and was carried 
with a tan cotton tweed outfit. 
The monk’s cloth had been 


Quaint printed calico comes into its own by 
way of this simple rickrack trimmed, 


crossed in a waffle design with dark 
green yarn and the bag was lined with 
deep green linen. 

If the outfit you’re wearing has a 
plain coat and a printed dress, then 
make a patchwork envelope bag with 
the print of the dress predominating in 
the patchwork of the bag. Bind the 
bag in the color of the plain coat and 
line with the same. You way quilt 
these bags or not just as you wish. 
The one that I saw had been “patched” 
together to form a very attractive mod- 
ernistic design with striped and 
checked fabrics playing an important 
part. dnstead of stitching the stiffen- 
ing in with the bag, a separate piece 
was made to slip into the bag while 
it was being earried but could be re- 
moved during the laundering process. 

Ever so many plain linen, decorated 
monk's cloth, or basket weave fabrics 
are being used for bags with the sum- 
mer ensemble. They have to be laun- 
dered, but they look so crisp and cool 
with the summer outfits—and they are 
so economical that we can have bags 
that match each frock. 

And now, if you haven't “togged” 
yourself out in summer tub togs, do 
spend a little time looking thru style 
magazines and prowl around the dry 
goods counter to see the fabrics.—E.B. 

Editor’s Note: If you'd like a 
stenciled design and working direc- 
tions for the linen applique, the monk's 
cloth and yarn, and the patchwork 
bag, send your request to the Four-H 
editor and enclose postage. If you 
want only one, send a two cent stamp, 
or four cents postage for all three de- 
signs.—E. B. 


Closets Help Save Clothes 

LIGHT, airy closet prolongs the 
: life of clothes by keeping them 
clean, in good shape, and by making 
the necessity for pressing less fre- 
quent. A modern closet should be 
well lighted and well ventilated. It 
should contain rods and plenty of 
hangers, shelves and racks for shoes, 
so that nothing need be kept on the 
floor. 

Rods for hanging garments should 
be at about shouider height of the per- 
son who uses them, both for conveni- 
ence and to prevent the clothes from 
trailing on the floor. Narrow shelves, 
metal racks, or shoe bags on the in- 
side of the closet door are suitable 
for shoes. Shoes will keep in shape 


longer if trees are provided for each 
pair when they are not in use. 








ruffled frock. 
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A Loafer’s Rainy Day 


By I. T. BODE 








ge raining! Oh, well, a good loafer 
doesn’t waste time “fussin’” about 
the weather. A rainy day is the best 
sort of a time to catch up on near sur- 
roundings. 

Did you ever think how little you 
observe the things right at your back 
doors? If you don’t believe it, take a 
good look at that great, round, spread- 
ing, beautiful tree just across the 
fence. 

Anybody know what it is? Well, it’s 
a basswood. 

Think how we wandered all over 
the country looking for one! And now 
today, just because the rain made us 
stay at home, here we are witha beau- 
tiful specimen right under Our noses. 

This ought to be a good lesson to 
any loafer. It’s a mighty important 
thing to keep your eyes open all the 
time in the out-of-doors. 

Since it’s so near, we ought to make 
the acquaintance of this basswood. 
Does anyone notice any difference be- 
tween that tree and the others we 
have seen? 

The leaves? 

Yes. 

And the bark? 

Yes—at least part of it. 

And that clump of baby sprouts all 
around the base of it, to be sure. 

Good! You see what little practice 
it requires to really observe things and 
to begin to pick out the little “ear- 
marks” that I told you trees had? 

Now those leaves—there is scarcely 
another tree in our woods with leaves 
so plump and round and broad and 
heart-shaped. One side 
of the heart may be just 


What is basswood good for? 

Oh, many things. For example, the 
bees like the flowers so well that. bass- 
wood ‘honey becomes one of the best 
that we have. The wood of the tree 
is so white and light in weight and 
yet so tough in fiber that it makes ex- 
cellent boxes and frames for honey 
and fine grades of excelsior. If you 
happen to be making a basket. and 
happen to be im need of some splints 
for it, try shaving out a few from a 
young basswood sprout about three 
inches in diameter and see how read- 
ily you can bend them into your bas- 
ket shape. 


Loafers’ Secrets 


Then here are two good loafers’ se- 
crets. The plump, reddish winter 
buds of the basswood tree are good 
to eat and have considerable food 
value. People, it has been said, have 
kept from starving to death by eating 
them. The other secret is that the 
bark of young basswood sprouts will 
furnish you good emergency shoe- 
strings, binding cord, and lacing ma- 
terial. Strip out a piece about one- 
quarter inch wide and shave off the 
outer corky part carefully. Now pull 
it hard. You see, it can hardly be 
broken by pulling. It is very tough 
and stays very pliable as long as it is 
moist. 

So now, if you hear some one talk- 
ing about the basswood tree, you will 
know what sort of a tree it is. And if 
they happen to call it a bass tree or a 
linden tree or a linn tree or the bee 

tree, don’t be puzzled, 
because they all mean 





\ \ SAN 
a little flattened and ~ \\\) \\ the same thing. 
lop-sided. Notice, too, \\ And so, a good loafer 
tlrat on the tree the finds all sorts of inter- 


leaves are not so very 
large; but what ‘“whop- 
pers” they’ve grown to 
be on those young 
sprouts! 


Basswood Bark 


And the bark! At 
first sight, it isn’t so 
different on the trunk 
from elm or walnut or 
several other trees. 
But up on the limbs 
and branches, notice 
how smooth it is. When 
not so wet, it is almost silvery gray. 
Then notice especially the color un- 
derneath when I run over and shave 
off some of the outside rough bark. 
That orange-brown “under-color” is a 
good thing to remember. 

The one thing that the basswood is 
most exclusive about is its fruit. There 


isn’t any other tree with the same 
kind. Here is one I picked up under 
the tree; it’s one that fell last fall. 
This long, slender, leaf-like thing, 


which looks much like the tiny spatula 
in baby sister's toy kitchen set, is not 
a leaf at all, but is the wing of the 
fruit. Then, there is a stem coming 
right out of the center of it. The stem 
is anywhere from one to two or more 
inches long and at the end it breaks 
into a cluster of hard, nut-like seeds, 
which look much like a cherry pit. 
When these fruits ripen, the whole 
thing, wing and all, breaks off. The 
nutlets are heavy and carry the fruits 
downward, but the long, slender wings 
at the other end start whirling around 
like airplane propellers and they car- 
ry the seeds far away from the mother 
tree. If you're a “lazy” loafer you'll 
like to just “sit” and pretend you're 
“all aboard” on a basswood plane, 
sailing off for a true loafer’s lark. It’s 
splendid rainy-day fun. ~ 


ee 
: ag 





est in a rainy day. May- 
be it makes a good 
time to “sit and think,” 
or maybe a good time 
to “just sit.” But, best 
of all, it’s a great time 
to investigate what is 
close about. us and to 
get our kits and clothes 
in repair for the time 
when the sun comes out 
and we can start afield 
for another loaf. 

Editor's Note: Won't 
all the Four-H “loafers” 
who have been following Mr. Bode’s 
write and tell us of Four-H 
“loafers’” picnics, camps and other 
out-of-door good times? 


On Parade! 

“DETTER than ever!” was the deci- 
sion of the judges when they re- 
viewed the club books entered in our 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead Four-H Club contest. The final 
decisions are soon to be made and the 
announcement of the winning clubs 
will be made at the June convention 
at Ames on Friday morning, June 13. 
The club winning first place last 
year was barred from competition this 
year but most of the honorable men- 
tions and near-winners are back again. 
The announcement. of the winning 
club does not mean that this club is 
the most outstanding in the state. The 


series 





decision will mean that the club plac- 
ing first in the contest. this year has 
sent in the best record of its achieve- 
ments during this and past years. 

Getting these achievements down:in 
organized form for the judges to see is 
a difficult matter.. The contest books 
this year were a joy to go thru—but 
oh, so hard to judge! Every book en- 
tered has some unusual feature wor- 
thy of commendation. Those features 
of credit in the books, as well as help- 
ful criticisms, will be sent out with the 
returned books this year. 

Twelve of the high books are to be 
taken to the convention and will be 
“on parade” in the 
regular exhibit room 
over in Home Eco- 
nomics hall. Those 
clubs entered this 
year or wishing to 
enter the contest 
next year will be in- 
terested in going to 
the booth and exam- 
ining the books for 
suggestions and crit- 
icisms. Plan now to send one or two 
delegates from your club over to the 
exhibit room to examine these books. 

Of course, first, you'll notice the cov- 
ers. Don’t, however, overlook the or- 
ganization of the material in the books. 
Notice the method of indexing, the il- 
lustrations and then check the clubs’ 
activities to see how you stand.—E. B. 





Convention News 

I ‘EAR FOUR-H CLUB GIRLS: Tun- 
' ing in with their 1930 world will 
be what the Four-H Club delegates 
will be doing next month at their an- 
nual convention—oh, no, not short 
course, ‘tis convention, for the dele- 
gates have a real part in making these 
three days a success. It is truly a 
convention! 

Such planning as is going on at 
Iowa State College, in every county 
Farm Bureau, in every local club, and 
in two homes in each club in par- 
ticular! 

Let me tell you a big secret—this 
one is unlike most secré¢ts, for we like 
to have it known, you and I: Not one 
bit of money is being spent in adver- 
tising your convention. The big job 
is to keep the registration down! 

Ours was a 100 per cent convention 
last year—every county present; and 
of course that’s a standard which will 
never be lowered—will it? 

You members and leaders, parents 
and other friends at home will enjoy 
the convention with the delegates, for 
it is to be brought to you over WOI. 

And now for one of the sunprises of 
the week. I can tell you only one. 
You and the delegates will be able to 
hear and see, while the folks at home 
will be able to hear, a really, truly 
opera; and not a talkie, either—a flesh 
and blood opera—a chorus of about 
forty-five and an orchestra of fifteen! 

Do you think that one of the thirty- 
three delegates who were present at 
the 1921 girls’ short course could ever 
by any stretch of the imagination be- 
lieve that they could ever have a real 
opera at their convention—this con- 
vention to consist of 1,600 delegates? 
There were a few who dreamed the 
dream which will come true the eve- 
ning of June 10. 

You have been kept in suspense long 
enough; so now I shall tell you that 
Penn CoHege, at Oskaloosa, is driving 
to Ames, bag and baggage, to stage 
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“Martha’”—our really own opera—for 
us. Each year, Penn College gives one 
beautiful musical performance, and this 
year they chose “Martha” because the 
Four-H girls were studying this opera: 
that is a beautiful example of that 
overworked word, “cooperation.” After 
hearing the opera in Oskaloosa, we 
“bought” the performance; so now 
Miss Four-H will have her own opera 
performed for her. This opera will be 
put on in place of the: pageant this 
year—and the whole world can hear 
it, too! 

So now delegates, girls and leaders, 
pack your pencils and notebooks in 
your bags; you 
home folks, let the 
mending bag get full 
to overflowing until 
the week of June 10: 
father and _ brother, 
snitch a wee bit of 
time from the corn 
plowing to run in 
and get a message 
from the largest del- 
egation Iowa State 
entertains each year—the 
own convention.—Sin- 
cerely, Josephine Arnquist Bakke, 
State Leader, Girls’ Four-H Clubs. 

P. S.—Oh, yes, I ’most forgot! The 
delegates will take part in the follow- 
ing events during the convention: The 
state-wide orchestra, chorus, harmon- 
ica band, election of officers, the 
Four-H girls’ own talent night, and 
demonstrations galore. Nellie Lee Holt, 
as well as Jimmie Hartley, will be with 
us again—but that’s telling. Just re- 
member the date, and if you're not 
there (and of course we can’t all be) 
then tune in on your radios and join us 
in thought “over the air.”’—J. A. B. 


The First Forks 
\ HATEVER hardships our ances- 
tors may have suffered thru lack 
of the conveniences we enjoy today, 
they never had to worry about which 
fork to choose first when confronted 
by an array of table silver at a din- 
ner party. The knife worn at the mas- 
ter’s belt for purposes of general util- 
ity in bygone days served also when 
necessary as a table accessory for the 
family. Next came the spoon, then 

the ladle and finally the fork. 

When the fork made its first ap 
pearance in seventeenth century Eng: 
land it was regarded with mingled as- 
tonishment and_ hilarity. Thomas 
Coryat, who had brought one to Eng: 
land from Italy, explained: ‘‘The rea- 
son of this their curiosity is because 
the Italian can not by any means el- 
dure to have his dishes touched with 
fingers seeing all men’s fingers are 
not alike clean.” 

It was not until many years later 
that other nations became as fastid- 
ious about table cleanliness. as the 
seventeenth century Italians. A fork 
was brought to America for Governor 
John Winthrop in 1633, but if the gov- 
ernor used it at the table he was 
doubtless the only person in the colo- 
nies to do so. -An old Virginia invel- 
tory dated 1677 lists a single fork. 

Before the fork came into general 
use hands were the common conveyers 
of food to the mouth and occasional 
wiping with a napkin was regarded as 
a sufficient cleanliness precaution. 
Under present-day conditions of living 
such practices would not be tolerated 
among fastidious people, but for the 
most, part, our sturdy forbears were 
ignorant of the existence of microbes. 

At an impromptu picnic luncheoD 
we modern sometimes like to pretend 
that we would never miss the sanitary 
table customs of civilization. But by 
the end of the day most of us would 
gladly face the mogt complicated silver 
table service rather than eat wi 
sticky fingers or share the community 
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for 
a * g 
his 
he 
a 
lat 
fer 
we . 
iv Three men are asking your support for the Repub- 
me lican nomination for Governor on June 2d. We ask 
= you to give impartial, unprejudiced consideration to 
Ed. M. Smith, of Winterset. 

rs, 
in 
- Ed. Smith was born on an Iowa farm and lived on 
. one until he was 28 years old. He is a charter mem- 
0; ber of the Madison County Farm Bureau. 
er, 
of 
i In the Legislature, where he served for five ses- 
se sions, he was on the side of constructive economy. 
el- be 
te His perpetual code bill, his state printing law, his 
he . . . . . 
~ remodeling of the Iowalauto license plate, indicate his 
" business ability and his resultful efforts to conduct 
7 public business as he would his own. 
he 
yn- ee 
“« He has never been swayed by political pressure 
“ and has never been controlled by the big politicians 
th of the state. He will not advocate panaceas that 
re- . . . 
ot would fool voters before election and disappoint them 
>) 
us afterward. 

As Seeretary of State he could have spent every dol- 
. lar of the $413,000 allowed the motor vehicle depart- 
ok 
Y; ment last year and probably no one would have been 
ch a : ae . : 
od the wiser. Instead of spending it to hire more em- 
se ployees and to build up a political machine, he.turned 
: back to the road building fund $208,000, or more 5 
ne than one-half of last year’s auto license appropriation. ; ohn aye.) 
on : Ed. M. Smith, of Winterset 
|| An Iowa I Tax Will Provide Jobs for Another Hord 
s n 10Wa income iax Yl rovide Jobs for Another Horde 
as 
f Tax-E he State H in Des Moi 
‘As 
; of lax-Eaters at the State Nouse in Ves Moines 
ns 
- Mr. Smith is a tax authority and knows that an Income Tax provided. Instructions for filling out the report cover four 
" clong the lines of the Wisconsin law would not mean one closely printed pages. “No form returned will be accepted unless 
“6 dollar of tax reduction on the farm land of Iowa. He knows an inventory is received with it.” Fire the hired man and hire 
; that it would mean another horde of tax-eaters from the State a bookkeeper for the farm if the Turner income tax law is 
d : : i 
ne House and no reduction in the land tax, or personal property tax. adopted in lowa. 
a He knows Wisconsin’s experience, viz: from 200 to 300 addi- Ed. —— ee by the ae —— ho Towa. ‘ aa 
. tional state employees to collect the income tax, an additional Re ‘cle — te thal sy aime sere akane hea y 
v expense of $470,000 yearly, and land taxes rising faster than in the walking delegates © © 2USRECD LANEY CEQRENEIOMS HOSEN 
- lots ; ; they cannot own him through the threat of political influence. 
re ; i = . In the Legislature and out of it, Mr. Smith has stood for a 
7 Don’t be fooled! A State Income Tax will not exempt farm- square deal in taxation. He has insisted that if all wealth were 
al ers like the Federal Income Tax does. taxed it would relieve real estate taxes many times more than 
- If the Iowa income tax law follows the Wisconsin law, as Mr. any Income Tax possibly could. He fought the farmers’ battle 
al Turner proposes, every farmer in Iowa whose farm produces on taxation ten years ago. He is making the same fight today. 

oO- I P . * I . 2 Ph ~ ‘ ©, . 

as $500 a year will not only have to pay $3.00 head tax, but also Get into the campaign for Ed. M. Smith from now till the 
n. fill in four pages of records covering everything produced, sold close of the polls on June 2d, and you will be placing Iowa’s 
1g or consumed on the farm. For mistakes in this complicated public affairs in the hands of one who has been tried and found 
od record, a penalty of $500 fine or one year’s imprisonment is worthy and well qualified. 
1€ : ¢ 
re 
; Ik Ed. Smith---Work for Ed. Smith---Vote for Ed. Smith 
; Talk Ed. Smith---Work for Ed. Smith---Vote for Ed. Smit 
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Make Each Tax Dollar Count More and There Will Be Fewer of Them 


(This advertisement inserted and paid for by the Madison County Smith-for-Governor Club. Charles Rowe, president.) 
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G-ROOM may be as original 


LIVIN 
in its furnishings as the owner de- 


sires to make it. It may reflect all 
the timely whims of the modern dec- 
orator or swing back to the mode of 
our grandmothers; but to be a truly 
satisfactory room in every sense of 
the word, it must. please the eye, pro- 
vide pleasure and relaxation, and it 
must be furnished and arranged to 
meet adequately the needs of each 
member of the family. 

I like, teo, for a room to have that 
comfortable lived-in look that comes 
only from having in the room some 
homey, old-time pieces. 

To provide these requisites is not 
necessarily a costly proposition. Good 
taste, combined with foresight in the 
selection of furniture, rugs and cur- 
tains, and useful grouping in the de- 
lightfully cozy room pictured, proves 
this statement most conclusively. 

The room fronts on the north with 
an eastern exposure. It lacks thru 
such arrangement the advantage of 
long, sunny hours to provide the bright 
and cheery atmosphere desirable for 
right living. However, this disadvan- 
tage is overcome largely by the use of 
warm colors and happy groupings of 
furniture to produce a most inviting 
atmosphere. 

The room boasts a fireplace which 
ends at the dining-room arch, and tho 
only one side is available for furni- 
ture, the cheeriest pieces have been 
selected with an eye to brightening 
this windowless side of the room. 


Sunny Slip Covers 


The chair drawn up to the hearth is 
slip covered in a gay piece of chintz. 
The slip snaps up the back, fits as 
neatly as a little girl's pinafore and 
pulls off as easily. The pattern in this 
material is tiny, as befits a small 
chair. but the colors—warm, rusty red, 
bright purple, bits of black and apple 
green on a creamy yellow background 
—are the essence of sunbeams in them- 
selves. 

The first use of slip covers was for 
the purpose of protecting furniture 
from dust. Shrouded, musty smelling 
parlors are among the memories of 
some of us, at least; but fortunately, 
from the standpoint of health as well 
as beauty, the present day covers are 
a far cry from such reminders. They 
may and do introduce color and com- 
fort in the shabbiest environment as 
well as in the most exquisitely and lux- 
uriously planned interiors. They are 
cool in effect for summer, or warm for 
winter, depending entirely upon the 
color chosen. One of their best uses 
is to dress up and prolong 
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The Inviting Living-Room 


By EDITH M. 


BIELENBERG 








mellow quaintness that fits 
them harmoniously in this type of 
room. An old map framed by a nar- 
row gilt band hangs above them and a 
fat brass kettle beams demurely on 
the dark tiles beneath. 


vide a 


Comfort at a Minimum Cost 


Since the aim of this room is infor- 
mality and comfortable living at a 
minimum cost, a good many items in 
the room are recruits from other days. 

One never knows the possibilities 
that are to be derived from prowling 
around the attic or store room until a 
treasure is really unearthed. To me 
there is so much honest 
sturdiness about’ these 
pieces and so much lasting 
beauty in wood and design 
that it is well if you are 
fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a few of these relics, 
to fit them in modern ar- 
rangements. 

The pine corner cup- 
board, pumpkin yellow and 
satin smooth from its nu- 
merous coats of oil, was 
dug out of the dust and 
cobwebs of the cellar after 
half a century of housing 
nothing more pretentious 
than the fruit jars and jel- 
ly glasses. Painted apple 
green inside, it displays 
proudly and appropriately 


the precious pieces of lus- A graceful snakefoot 
candle 


tre and Staffordshire so 
painstakingly hunted by 
the little lady whose vision made of 
this forgotten treasure a gem to warm 
the heart of the most critical antique 
collector. The space below provides 
ample shelf room to put. away the pa- 
pers and magazines until they are 
discarded. 


A Choice Family Chair 


The arm chair shown against the 
wall hanging which, by the way, is 
half of an old coverlet, is a fine exam- 
ple of a Louis XV type. It is very 
comfortable for a pull-up chair and has 
exquisite carvings of acanthus leaves 
and roses in the wide band of feath- 
ered mahogany. This chair has a gen- 
erous curve to the seat and a gentle 
outward roll to the back which sets 
it quite apart from the Victorian chairs 





the service of an otherwise 
decrepit chair or sofa. 
Many a man of the house 
has fought persistently 
against the discard of his 
pet chair and finally won 
out. when the slip cover has 
solved the problem of fit- 
ting this bone of contention 
into the decorating scheme. 
The low, spool leg walnut 
table beside the chair—one 
of the most sought for 
pieces of the Empire period 
—is exactly right in scale 
with this comfortable chair. 
An old three hold 
lamp, wired for practical 
use, with its plaited book 
linen shade in yellow, com- 
pletes a sociable ensemble. 


glass 


The fireplace itself has 
much to do with the pleas- 
ing effect produced by the 
group which faces it. The 
simple arrangement of da- 
guerreotypes and the older 
ambrotype on the mantel 
with two blown glass vases 
filled with trailing vines is 
charming. They are incon- i 
spicuous in themselves as 
decorative items, yet pro- 








which follow closely, but much more 
austerely, the same general design. 

The chief charm of this chair is its 
comfortable, gracious build. It’s the 
sort of a chair that the whole family 
“dashes” for. 

The material used on this chair and 
the daybed mentioned later, is tapestry 
of wood brown color which is almost 
indistinguishable in tone from the red 
brown of the mahogany. Very small 
baskets filled with tiny flowers are 
woven in silk thru the fabric, and the 
colors, yellow, rose (which just misses 
being flame), and soft green are love- 
dy against the woodland background. 
A bit of history connected 
with this chair was found 
tacked inside the old up- 
holstery. The inscription 
on an age yellowed card 
reads as follows: ‘“Very 
rare pattern. This chair is 
about seventy-five years 
old to date, Jan. 31, 1903. 
Restored by Adair W. 
Minot.” Bits of history 
and romance handed down 
the years with any treas- 
ure are sure to endear it 
to the sympathetic owner. 

Tables are always a Vi- 
tal part of any room and 
this room has two beauti- 
ful ones besides the spool 
leg table already’ de- 
scribed. Near the corner 
cupboard stands a walnut 


stand, table which is usually 
called the ‘turn top.” 
Originally the name “deal” applied. 


“Double top” and “card” are other 
designating names. Each is appropri- 
ate and quite correct. 

The leaf resting against the wall 
can be folded over the top, making a 
narrow table; or, laying flat and even 
with the other half, be turned about 
in a circular swing to produce a 
square, large enough to seat four peo- 
ple comfortably for dining. 


Table of Many Uses 


This particular table is often used 
from which to serve a tea; and win- 
ter evenings, it becomes the festive 
board for Sunday supper parties. Also, 
I have seen it become. a library all 
complete, piled high with books and 
magazines. Small compartments in- 





This ene corner shows a rare combination 
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of “hand-me-downs” and “made-overs” with its 
shipped Shatr. and gros) leened table. 








and 


side hold pencils, 
essentials of like nature. 

Small tables are so easily used in 
any house and you would be unusually 


papers other 


fortunate to “unearth” treasures such 
as help to make this room inviting 

The third is a snakefoot candle 
stand, very graceful and really quite 
rare. This is an early colonial type 
and the name is derived as you may 
see from the shape of the three feet. 
spreading out snake-like from the 
beautifully turned pedestal. With 
tilted top it requires almost no space 
when not in use; and at any time or 
in any surroundings it provides an air 
of elegance which few other pieces of 
furniture can rival. 

This table, or stand as it is more 
accurately called, with top tilted down 
is placed at the end of the spool-turned 
daybed across from the fireplace. A 
tall brass candle, wired and shaded, 
stands upon it. With a low footstool 
and three colorful pillows—purple, 
green and yellow, respectively—a sec- 
ond perfect grouping is achieved—per- 
fect not only in the related harmony 
of right things together, but perfect in 
its suggestion of comfort. 

And now I hope you may remember 
this room as I have been privileged to 
see it—a room filled with gracious 
memories and pleasant invitations: an 
arresting room which has captured 
that ultimate aim of every home- 
maker, charm combined with graceful 
living. 





Dandy Dandelion 

HE very best way to have an at- 

tractive lawn is to seed it—and 
then feed it so well that all weeds are 
crowded out. If your lawn is an old 
enough one that the time for preven- 
tion of weeds is past, then care must 
be resorted to until the time when 
prevention can be returned to. The 
very best authorities tell us that lawns 
profit much by addition of seed every 
few years and fertilizer annually. 

Since the dandelion seems to be 
about the most prevalent of all lawn 
pests, I am going to tell you of a 
method of exterminating it that we 
have used very successfully on our 
own lawn. With one hand grasp the 
leaves of the plant and hold them up 
in order to get at the root and the 
crown. Then take a sharp digging in- 
strument and dig in under the crown 
and cut off the root. at an angle and 
as far down as possible. Pour oil on 
the root remaining in the ground, us 
ing an oil can with a spout. Worn out 
oil drained: from the car is quite as 
effective as new oil. Ifa 
hole has been dug which 
will hinder the progress of 
the mower, fill it up again 
and tramp it down. 

In most cases this treat- 
ment entirely eliminates the 
old plants, but one must be 
constantly on the watch for 
the new plants coming from 
seed. Buds_ should _ be 
pinched before they mature, 
if it is impossible to get at 
the whole plant at the time. 
Gasoline or kerosene may 
be used to produce the same 
chemical reaction which 
kills the plant as does the 
cylinder oil, but in using ei- 
ther there is danger of kill: 
ing the surrounding grass 
Salt can be used but often 
causes brown spots in the 
grass. Sulphuric acid should 
be used with extreme cau- 


tion. Give a thought to your 
lawn. It is the introduction 


to your home-~ which im 
presses all who come. Seed 
and feed and you will not 
have: to weed. er 

A stitch in time may save 
nine, but a dandelion in time 
may save thirty-six.—R.E.W. 
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The Sabbath School Lesson 

















Jesus in the Shadow of the 


Cross 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 8, 1930. Matthew, 26:1-75. 
Printed—Matthew, 26:31-46.) 

“Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye 
shall be offended in me this night: for 
it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad. (32) But after I am 
raised up, [ will go before you into 
Galilee. (33) But Peter answered and 
said unto him, If all shall be offended 
in thee, I will never be offended. (34) 
And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, that. this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shall deny me thrice. 
(35) Peter saith unto him, Even if I 
must die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee. Likewise said all the disciples. 
(35) Then cometh Jesus with them 
unto a place called Gethsemane, and 
saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here, 
while I go yonder and pray. (37) And 
he took with him Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, and began to be sor- 
rowful and sore troubled. (38) Then 
saith he unto them, My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death: abide 
ye here, and watch with me. (39) And 
he went forward a little, and fell on 
his face, and prayed, saying, My Fa- 
ther, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. (40) And he 
cometh unto the disciples, and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me 
one hour? (41) Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spir- 
it indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. (42) Again a second time he 
went away, and prayed, saying, My 
Father, if this can not pass, except 
I drink it, thy will be done. (43) And 
he came again, and found them sleep- 
ing for their eyes were heavy. (44) 
And he left them again, and went 
away, and prayed a third time, saying 
again the same words. (45) Then com- 
eth he to the disciples, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: behold, the hour is at hand, and 
the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. (46) Arise, let us 
be going: behold, he is at hand that 
betrayeth me.” 


We are now approaching holy 
ground, and should tread it with un- 
sandaled feet. The last words had 
been spoken in that upper room, in 
that sweetly solemn hour during which 
Jesus poured out His whole soul to 
the eleven, undisturbed by the pres- 
ence of Judas, the records of which 
(John, chapters 13-17) have been the 
comfort and solace of the burden- 
bearer and sorrow-laden for nineteen 
hundred years, and will be “till he 
come,” and heaven itself becomes the 
upper room for all saints. After sing- 
ing the three remaining Psalms of the 
Greater Hallel (Psalms, 113-118), ine 
first two usually being sung at the be- 
ginning of the passover, they passed 
down the outside stairway, passed thru 
the gates of the city, always open 
during passover night, and descended 
into the deep and dark valley or gorge 
of Cedron, lighted only by the pass- 
over moon. As they passed thru this 
dark valley, significant of the sorrow 
that lay heavy on His soul, Jesus said: 
“All ye shall be offended in me. this 
hight: for it is written, I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad.” It 
IS Scarcely necessary to say that “of- 
fended” in Scripture does not mean to 
become angry, but to fall into sin. All 
¥e shall fail me and desert me. This 
hight ye shall be scattered and sep- 
arated, “but after I am raised up, I 
will go before you mto Galilee.” 

It is searcely possible that the last 
clause made any impression whatever 


a Se et . By 


on them; but they were all sore pained 
by the intimation that they should fail 
Him that night or any other night. 
Words of this kind go very deep when 
we are conscious of rectitude of pur- 
pose. Their purpose was right, but 
Jesus knew their weakness and they 
did not. It is quite in keeping with 
Peter’s impulsive nature that he 
should be the first to speak and pro- 
test that the rest should desert. Him, 
yet he would not. Jesus said unto 
him: “Verily, I say unto thee, that 
this night before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.” And the still 
confident, boastful Peter the more 
strenuously affirms his loyalty: “Lord, 
I am ready to go with thee, both in 
prison and to death.” “Though I 
should die with thee, yet will I not 
deny thee.” Likewise also said all the 
disciples. To this Jesus, who knew 
Peter thoroly, with all his faults and 
virtues, replied, with that lofty assur- 
ance and confidence that marks His 
whole life: “Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may 
sift you as wheat: but I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.’”” Here 
we enter into a deep mystery. To 
whom hath Satan spoken? (Luke, 22: 
31-33.) 

Note that Jesus did not pray that 
Peter might not be sifted, but that his 
faith might not fail. Note, also, that 
He expects His prayer to be answered, 
that Peter will not utterly fail, but 
that he will turn back and be able to 
strengthen his brethren. 

By this time they had come to the 
secluded olive garden into which He 
had often turned aside to rest with 
His disciples; so often that Judas 
knew just where to find Him. It was 
perhaps no strange or unusual thing 
that Jesus asked them to be seated at 
the entrance while He went further 
into the shade of the olive trees to 
pray. They knew His habit of prayer. 
Nor was it altogether strange that He 
took with Him Peter, James and John. 
These three had long been regarded 
as closer to Him than the rest, and 
sharing His inmost confidence; but it 
must have seemed passing strange to 
them that He who had been so 
courageous and so very calm, so.con- 
fident of victory, should become “ex- 
ceeding sorrowful” and “very heavy,” 


_and should be forced by His mental 


anguish to say, “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death: abide ye 
here, and watch with me.” 

How true is all this to human expe- 
rience. In our deepest sorrow we 
wish: to be alone, and yet we always 
wish our dearest friends with us. How 
our hearts are touched when we hear 
of a man dying utterly alone, even 
tho he was past all the help of friends. 
“And he went forward a little, and fell 
on his face, and prayed, saying, My Fa- 
ther (the only record of the use of the 
phrase “My Father” in prayer), if it be 
possible, let this cup pass away from 
me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” (In the former prayers of 
Jesus He had said “Father,” “Right- 
eous Father,” but by the use of the en- 
dearing word, “my,” He would seem to 
be coming closer to His Father, if that 
were possible, than ever before. Also 
on the cross He cries, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’) 

What was this cup? Certainly not 
mere torture, suffering, or death, for if 
this was all that oppressed the soul of 
Jesus, many a time (with reverence be 
it spoken) has the courage and forti- 
tude of the disciple almost equaled 
that of the Master. It was something 
more, infinitely more, than this—a 
mental anguish so great that at a later 
period during the evening it forced 
the blood thru the pores of the skin, 
where it stood in great.drops, and 
that, too, in a Man who had never been 
excited or thrown off His guard, and 





























READY-MADE 


FARM STORAGE 
FARM ELEVATORS 


“Keep wheat on the Farms — there 
is no other place one can store it 
cheaper”, says Chairman Legge of 
the Federal Farm Board. 


Owners report Butler galvanized 
steel bins 20 years old still in use. 
Such records of - 
durability cut 
the bin cost 
down to nearly 
Ya¢ per bushel 
per year. 14¢U 
per bushel per year (or less, 
depending on quantity han- 
dled), invested in a Butler- 
Dixie Farm Elevator will han- 
dle grain in a 
and out of § 
storage,turn 
it whenever 
necessary or “> 













BUTLER 





THE BUTLER-DIXIE elevates, 
aerates and cleans 300 to 750 
bushels hourly. Only one mov- 
ing part. Double Timken bear- 
ing. Malleable fan spider, re- 
movable steel blades. Delivered 
price with worm feed hopper 
$140.00, with truck hopper 
$150.00. Slightly higher west of 
Rockies, P. O. 


tanks. 








HANDLE GRAIN ON THE FARM AS 
CHEAPLY AS TAKING IT TO TOWN 


es 


i213 Eastern Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send FREE BOOK on farm storage, elevators and 














load it into freight cars. Three- 
quarters of a cent per bushel per 
year for the best of equipment, plus 
a minimum of labor cost, handles 
grain on the farm. 





Butler Ready-Made Steel Farm 
Storage improves condition of all 
grains, preserves its protein value, 
regulates moisture content, cuts 
shrinkage, shields against rats, 
fire and weather. Butler’s thirty- 
year-old reputation is your pledge 
of quality galvanized steel, out- 
standing construction and struc- 
tural strength. 


DELIVERED PRICES 


500 Bushel .. $85.50 
1000 Bushel .. $126.00 


Freight prepaid to any freight station in 
Ark., Okla., Mo., Kan., Ia., Neb., TL, 
Wisc., Minn., N. & S. Dakota. Write for 
delivered prices in other states and on 
larger sizes. Compare with any other stor- 
age. You'll find no better values, 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
OUR NEAREST FACTORY 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


913 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








> with this wonderful 
| Miracle Sweet Feed Mill 


Any man with fair business ability and without 
ony feed milling experience can own this wonder- 
ful new money-making business—undersell all 
competitors—and earn net profits of $2500 to 
$15,000 per year, according to the size of his plant. 

There is a big demand for sweet feeds in 
every feeding community. They are shipped in 
at prices which include two freight rates, high 
mill costs, profits and expenses. They should be 
made where the materials are grown—right in 
your own community. 

Fresh home milled feeds are best and still 
better when mixed with good molasses. This 
molasses’ should be put into the ground feed 
COLD. This can be done only with the Miracle 
Sweet Feed System. 

Miracle Sweet Feed Mill plants are now running 

in 44 states. The owners do custom grinding 

and mixing. They make and sell superfine 
Miracle feeds to meet all needs 
—for $10 to $20 less per ton 
than feeds made in 
far away mills. 

There is no secret 
about feed formulas, 

inding or mixing. 

ee ser 'e show you how 
and start you in this delightfully easy 
business on moderate capital and very 
~ 
rite todayforo et“Thi 
Miracle Sweet Feed S “‘anpeneeen ” 
tem” giving full details of 
this new dignified money- 
making enterprise. 


Anglo-American Mill Co. 
World's Largest Builders 
of Grain Grinding 
Machinery. 
2045-3045 Kennedy Ave, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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‘DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


= SVs cheap. Lasts all sea- 


ga ZF son. Made of metal, 
Se 
% 


oe can’t spill or tip over; 
RVS = will not soil or injure 
pS USNS: d 8 j 




















ra 
NO * <3 
2 fe Ts anything. Guaranteed. 
fas ee a Insist upon DAISY FLY 





KILLER from your dealer. 





| HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Why waste costly feed on the ground? 
waste. Hogs balance their own rations, 
Every hog gets equal chance. 
upkeep, 40,000 in use. 
of the hog lot. 





FEED IS MONEY—Save It: = 


Economy Feeders stop 
fatten faster, cheaper. 
An Economy lasts a lifetime, no 
Built extra strong to stand hardest usage #5 
30 days’ trial; your money back if not satisfied. 
See your dealer or write for free literature, prices and illustrations 
of how America’s biggest hog raisers are using the Economy Feeder. 
THE HARGROVE CO. (Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co.) 404 N. ¥. Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Cut Your 
Overall 





Does it make you mad to have to buy 
three or four pair of overalls a year? 

Then try Farmeralls. Here at last is 
an overall that’s especially and ex- 
clusively designed to meet farm con- 
ditions. It is guaranteed to 
give you longer and more 
comfortable service than 
you’ve ever gotten before. 


The First and 


who for more than a year had looked 
with calmness to His death, long fore- 
seen, on the cross. On that soul strug- 
gling in mental anguish there rested 
the weight of the world’s redemption. 
What that means none in this life can 
ever know. 

Returning to His disciples, He found 
them sleeping, and exclaimed: “What, 
could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” hour here meaning not neces- 
sarily sixty minutes, but a period of 
time, longer or shorter. And then, re- 
membering all they had passed thru 
within the last twenty-four hours, He, 
as it were, apologizes for their weak- 
ness, and says, “The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

Thus shut out from human sympa- 
thy, He went away again, and “being 
in an agony prayed: My Father, if this 
can not pass, except I drink it, thy 
will be done.” He now felt that there 
was no other way to carry out the 
Divine purpose, that the impossibility 
was not physical, but moral, and His 
human will is now in perfect accord 
with the Divine. Returning, He again 
finds them asleep, and once more en- 
ters His place of soul agony, and 
prays, using the same words. And 
now that the conflict was over, there 
appeared an angel unto Him from 
heaven (Luke, 23:43), “strengthening 
him,” as angels appeared and admin- 
istered unto Him at the close of the 
temptation in the wilderness. When 
He again returns He finds the dis- 
ciples still sleeping; and now, when 
they can give Him no help in His ag- 
ony, when, in fact, He needs their 
present help no longer, He Says: 








Only Overalts 

Solely ond 
Specially for 
Farm Condi- 
tions, Using 
Genuine Water 
Shrunk Pepper- 
en Denim. 

If you have 
never worn Farm- 
eralls you will be 
amazed at how 
much better an 
overall they are. 
For they’re de- 
signed by farmers 
for exclusive farm 
use. That is why 
you get more com- 
fort, longer wear, 
see economy. 





ust note these 
special features: 


More roomy to allow for the bending, stoop- 
ing and straining. 

Harder to tear on barbed wire, etc. (Genuine 
Pepperell Denim.) 

Harder to shrink; prepared by special water- 
Shrunk process. 

Big super-size pockets, and hammer and 
pincers holders. 

Extra roomy legs to go over shoes easily. 
_ Special “diamond” crotch—no summer chat- 
ing. 

One-piece front, saving wear and tear. 

Easier to wash—better woven. 


Judge for yourself. Try on a pair of 
these amazingly different farmers’ over- 
alls. At your local dealer’s, 


SCHRAMM & SCHMIEG COMPANY 
Burlington, lowa 
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“Sleep on now, and take your rest: 
the hour is at hand, and the Son of 
man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners,” and then, in the same breath, 
“Arise, let us be going: behold, he is 
at hand that betrayeth me.” 

In the last words we have a lesson 
for everyday life—the irreparable past 
and the availa»ble future. The past is 
passed, whether for good or evil. It 
can never be recalled, and, so far as 
the past is concerned, we might as 
well sleep on and take our rest. Cer- 
tainly it were better to sleep, than to 
awake and fret over past mistakes. 
There is an available future, however, 
always before us, and we have need 
to be awake and doing the work that 
lies before us, with both hands, ear- 
nestly. 

Jesus would here teach us that if 
we have made mistakes—and who has 
not made the most grievous ones— 
mistakes which but for the inward 
grace and outward providence of God 
would lead to irrevocable ruin—but, if 
we have made them, then the worst 
thing we can do after we have had 
them forgiven is to spend precious 
and fast-fleeting time in vainly regret- 
ting them. A mistake has been made, 
a sin committed, which even when for- 
given and the wound healed, leaves a 
scar. We can never be what we might 
have been had we not committed the 
sin; but we will never be what we 
might be, if we spend precious time 
and golden opportunities in regretting 
vainly what can never be undone or 
even helped. 

Life is passing, and time will not 
stay one moment to permit us to 
grieve and fret over that which is in 
its very nature irreparable. The pass- 
ing time gives new and ever-recurring 
opportunities for spiritual growth and 
development of character. Christ has 
work for us to do, even if we have 
fallen down wounded in the battle. If 
we cannot be with Jesus in the hour 
of His sorrow, we can go with Him to 
the judgment hall. If we slept when 
He needed us, now when we are awake 
we can go forth to the performance 
of the duties that lie before us here, 
wiser, if sadder men. There is no lack 
of opportunity for usefulness to the 
Christian who really wants to be 
useful. 

As He and they went. out of the gate 
the temple guard and a squad of sol- 
diers armed with swords and staves 
came, and with them Judas, the be- 
trayer. The sign that had been here- 
tofore agreed upon was that he should 
salute Him with the customary kiss of 
ricntaity and then that should 









cape. Jesus, knowing it all, did not 
upbraid Judas, but simply _ said, 
“Friend, do that for which thou art 
come.” It was no time for upbraid- 
ing nor stripping aside the mask of 
hypocrisy with which Judas had 
clothed himself. One of the disciples, 
Peter, the impulsive, feeling that some- 
thing must be done, drew his sword, 
and, instead of cutting off the head of 
the servant of the high priest, smote 
off his ear. It is not to be wondered 
at that Peter should be nervous just 
then. Twice had he been rebuked, tho 
together with James and John, how- 
ever, for not sustaining his Master in 
the hour of trial. Jesus said calmly: 
Put up your sword; and then He quot- 
ed what seems to have been a proverb, 
that. “they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword;” they that un- 
dertake to right wrongs with violence 
shall themselves suffer violence. 

In the fifty-sixth verse we have one 
of those passages which show the 
calmness and confidence with which 
Jesus looked into the future. He was 
so certain of His mission that if He 
had needed help He would have angel 
support in answer to prayer. He need- 
ed none. Such was His‘reverence for 
the Scriptures, that He regards this 
betrayal, this arrest, the coming im- 
prisonment and shameful death, as ful- 
fillment of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 

The temple guard and the soldiers 
confidently expected that Jesus would 
attempt an escape, or at least mani- 
fest in His own defense those miracu- 
lous powers that He had demonstrated 
so often that He was gifted with. In- 
stead He simply said to them: I have 
been teaching daily in the temple dur- 
ing this passover week and in pre- 
vious passovers and festivals. You 
did not lay hold on me then; why did 
you do so now? His calmness must 
have amazed them; and Matthew, who 
wrote this epistle to the Jews, and 
who seems to have been perfectly fa- 
miliar with Jewish Scriptures, calls 
attention once more to the fact that 
these events in the life of Jesus are 
the fulfillment of prophecy. Seeing 
the unexpected arrest, the disciples 
fled, becoming panic-stricken and feel- 
ing that all was lost. Peter and John 
recovered, however, and followed Him 
to the high priest’s palace. Tho they 
had not the courage to stay with Him 
during the arrest, they would go with 
Him to the trial. One young man fol- 
lowed, most likely he who was after- 
wards known as John Mark, author of 
the gospel according to Mark, the facts 
of which are supposed to have been 
furnished him by Peter, with whom he 
was undoubtedly very intimate, and in 
whose mother’s upper chamber it is 
probable that the passover was Ob- 
served by Jesus and the disciples. 


The Widow That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 8) 


in the chapel on Sunday. Most of his 
own parishioners seemed to think it a 
good joke. 

“Stir ’em up, Mr. Ellery!” counseled 
Lavinia Pepper. “Stir ’em up! Don’t 
be afraid to answer ’em from the pul- 
pit and set ‘em where they belong— 
ignorant, bigoted things!” 

Others gave similar counsel. The re- 
sult was that the young man became 
still more interested in these people 
who seemed to hate him and all he 
stood for so profoundly. He wished he 
might hear their side of the case and 
judge for himself. It may as well be 
acknowledged now that John Ellery 
had a habit of wishing to judge for 
himself. This is not always a politic 
habit in a country minister. 

The sun of the following Thursday 
morning rose behind a curtain of fog 
as dense as that of the day upon which 
Ellery arrived. A flat calm in the 
forenoon, the wind changed about 
three o’clock, and, beginning with a 
sharp and sudden squall from the 
northwest, blew hard and steady. Yet 
the fog still cloaked everything and 
refused to be blown away. 

“Goin’ out in this, Mr. Ellery!” ex- 
claimed Keziah, in amazement, as the 
minister put on his hat and coat about 
seven that evening. “Sakes alive! you 
ont be able to see the way to the 








gate. It’s as dark as a nigger’s pocket 
and thicker than young ones in a poor 
man’s family, as my father used to say, 
You’ll be wet thru. Where in the world 
are you bound for this night?” 

The minister equivocated. He saig 
he had been in the house all day, and 
felt like a walk. 

“Well, take an umbrella, then,” was 
the housekeeper’s advice. “You'll need 
it before you get back, I cal’late.” 

It was dark and thick enough, in al! 
conscience. The main road was a 
black, wet void, thru which gleams 
from lighted windows were but vague, 
yellow blotches. The umbrella was 
useful in the same way that a blind 
man’s cane is useful, in feeling the 
way. The two or three stragglers who 
met the minister carried lanterns. 

John Ellery stumbled on thru the 
mist till he reached the “Corners,” 
where the store was located and the 
roads forked. There, he turned to the 
right, into the way called locally “Ham- 
mond’s Turn-off.” A short distance 
down the “Turn-off” stood a small, 
brown-shingled building, its windows 
alight. Opposite its door, on the other 
side of the road, grew a spreading 
hornbeam tree surrounded by a cluster 
of swamp blackberry bushes. In the 
black shadow of the hornbeam, Mr. 
Ellery stood still. He was debating in 
his mind a question—should he or 
should he not enter that building? 

As he stood there, groups of people 
emerged from the fog and darkness 
and passed in at the door. Some of 
them he had seen during his fortnight 
in Trumet. There was an old man 
with long white hair and chin beard, 
who walked with a slight limp. Beside 
him was a thin woman wearing a black 
poke bonnet and a shawl. The young 
woman was Grace Van Horne. The 
minister recognized her at once. Un- 
doubtedly, the old man with the limp 
was her guardian, Captain Bben Ham- 
mond, who, by common report, had 
spoken of Ellery as a “hired priest.” 

The hallelujah chorus was still ring- 
ing when the watcher across the street 
stepped out from the shadow of the 
hornbeam. Without a pause, he strode 
over to the platform. Another moment 
and the door had shut behind him. 

The minister of the Trumet Regular 
church had entered the Come-Outer 
chapel to attend a Come-Outer prayer- 
meeting. 

(Continued next week) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 





Cookery Corner 











I have been enjoying Cookery Corner 
for a long time. The recipes are very 
useful. I am sending a cheese biscuit 
recipe, which is delicious served with 
a fresh fruit salad. 

2 cups of flour 

% teaspoon of paprika 

4 teaspoons of baking powder 
1 teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of grated cheese 

% cup of fat 

% cup of milk 

Sift all of the dry ingredients to 
gether, stir in the grated cheese, cut in 
the fat, and moisten the whole with 
the milk. Bake in a hot oven.—Lucille 
Harris, Appanoose County, Iowa. 


Camouflage Ice Cream 
1 cup of cooked rice 
1% cup of sugar 
1 cup of whipped cream 
1 cup of cubed pineapple 
1 cup of diced marshmallows 
Juice of one lemon 
Mix the cold cooked rice with the 
other ingredients. Serve ice cold. Save 
one teaspoon of whipped cream to top 
each serving, and place a cherry it 
the center. This is a delicious dessert 
and will serve twelve people.—Miss 
Esta Hungate, Sac County, Iowa. 


Creamed Navy Beans 
2 cups of navy beans 
%4 teaspoon of pepper 
1% teaspoon of salt 
1 tablespoon of molasses 
% pint of sweet cream 
Soak the beans over night. Do 10 
use too much water—just enough ‘°? 
simmer them. Add the molasses, the 
salt and the pepper, and simmer ati! 
tender. Add the cream and let simme 


on the back of the stove until ready | 


serve.—Miss Esther 
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Many Sick Fowls Have 
Worm Parasites 


About two-thirds of the mature fowls 
sent to the experiment station of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
[llinois, for diagnosis are infested with 
profit-cutting worms. 

Chickens harbor two general kinds, 
roundworms and tapeworms, both of 
which cut egg yields, sap the vitality 
of the fowls and make them lose flesh. 
Lowered vitality in infested fowls 
often paves the way for other infec- 
tious diseases to gain a foothold. 

The two chief causes back of the 
heavy infestation in Illinois flocks are 
overstocking ground and the practice 
of free range, or the use of poultry 


grounds year after year without prop- | 


er rotation. 

Worm medicines are not wholly ef- 
fective because they do not destroy 
the eggs of the parasites and further- 
more they give the owner a false sense 
of security which often leads to neg- 
lect of essential sanitary measures. 
Clean ground, or poultry sanitation, is 
better than medicine in preventing 
worm § infestation. Such sanitation 
consists of clean houses, clean feed 
and water and clean ranges. Clean 
ranges are best provided by a double 
yarding system, the lots being rotated 
from year to year and_= properly 
cropped the year when they are not 
being used for chickens. 

Since symptoms shown by poultry 
are Very misleading, an autopsy is 
necessary for an accurate diagnosis in 
case of worm troubles. The local vet- 
erinarian is best qualified to render 
such service. 

There are two species of round- 
worms which locate in different parts | 
of the fowl’s digestive tract. The 
large roundworm is found in the in- | 
testine back of the gizzard. The small 
roundworm lives in the ceca or blind 
pouches. 

Tapeworms are flat, segmented, rib- 
bon-like organisms which by means of 
hooks and suckers attach themselves 
to the intestinal wall. They vary in 


be kept successfully for as long as a 
year and are practically as good as 
fresh eggs for all cooking purposes, 
according to the New York state col- 
lege of home economics at Cornell 
University. 

Water glass is on the market in the 
form of a commercial solution and it 
can be obtained from drug stores. Mix 
thoroly one and one-half quarts of this 
commercial solution with fifteen 
quarts of boiled water. A stone jar is 
the most suitable vessel in which to 
preserve eggs in water glass. Two six- 
gallon or three four-gallon jars are 
sufficient for thirty dozen eggs with 
the amount of solution prescribed. 
After thoroly cleaning the jars place 
the eggs in them and pour in the wa- 
ter glass solution. The eggs at the 
top should be covered by at least two 
inches of the liquid. Cover the jars 
in order to prevent evaporation and 
put them in a cool place where they | 
Will be undisturbed during the year. | 
If the solution evaporates or becomes 
thick and jelly-like, add water. Eggs 
in water glass keep the better the 
hearer the freezing point they are 
Stored. , 

Only absolutely fresh eggs should 
be preserved; stale eggs will not keep 
in any preservative. The preservative 
Should be ready for the eggs as they 
are received. If there is any doubt as 
‘o the freshness of the eggs, they 
Should be candled or tested in a dish 
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Turning spring-hatched pullets 
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into profitable, early-fall layers 








These pullets received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min from the day they were old enough to eat 


TWO PENS of 98 pullets each. Both pens 
from the same brood of chicks. Both pens 
fed and handled alike. Yet one pen laid 
539 more eggs in their first 5 months than 
the other .. . 539 fall and winter eggs that 
brought $22.44. How would you explain this 
difference in production and profit between 
pullets of exactly the same breeding ... 
pullets fed and cared for exactly alike? 


Here is the answer. One pen received Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min in addition to feed 
and care... received the minerals of Pan- 
a-min from the day they were\old enough to 
eat ... received the conditioning properties 
of Pan-a-min while they were growing and 
developing ... received the balancing good- 
ness of Pan-a-min right along with their 
laying ration. These two pens were divided 
for this experiment when they were day-old 
chicks and the pullets picked for the test 


in the fall. Division made by experts, 
evenly as possible. 


This is a typical example of several tests 
conducted with pullets in the last three 
years at the Research Farm of Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc. The combined results from all 
these tests show that you can profitably add 
one thing to the best of feed and care for 
pullets ... Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 


Start your broods on Pan-a-min now. 
You'll be glad you did when the pullets 
start laying with the early fall. You'll be 
glad you did when your pullets have laid 
consistently for you all through their first 
winter .. . laid high-profit eggs and plenty 
of them. Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min does 
not take the place of feed; but, as this ex- 
periment proves, no feed can take the place 
of Pan-a-min. Order from your dealer to- 
day. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


size from several inches down to mi- 

croscopie forms. 

Preserving Eggs for Winter | 7 oma 
Eggs preserved in water glass can 


A Conditioner and Mineral Supplement 





LEED LL! IAL SELIG, LILLIE 
Bloodless Castration 








Dollar Travel Trips 


Going to Africa this summer—or India 
—or the Amazon—or the South Seas? Why 


—— 


CATHERINE 


THE GREAT 





Burdizzo Type 
New Low Price 


This instrument isof finest work- 
manship, and formerly solid at 
$19.50. Tremendous volume ena- 
bles us to make this special offer 
at $9.50. Instructions packed with 
each instrument. Order’now from 
this ad. Send check or money or- 


834 Exchange Avenue 











of salt water—one-third cupful of salt | 
to one quart of water (a 10 per cent | 
Solution). If an egg sinks, it is rea- | 
Sonably fresh. Candling is a simple 
®peration and consists of looking thru 


Guaranteed 
Standard “*A’”’ 


UD? 3's: 








La 


the sure, safe, humane way 


Eliminate the chances of infection 
from the old painful jacknife method. 


Fidelity EMASCULATOME 


A proven better method of castrating 
and docking. Quick, sure and humane. 
Cord severed without an open wound. Testicle 
absorbed in from 10 to 30 days. Equally effective 
in castrating lambs and calves or docking lambs. 


$9.50 


Postage 
der or will ship C.O.D. if desired. Prepaid 


FIDELITY LABORATORIES "<, 


Chicago, Il. 


: Binder Twine 


Henry Field Seed Co., **13%2°"" 


—is exactly one dollar. 


Updegraff. (Former price $5.00.) 





Powell. 


price $3.00.) 


price $4.00.) 
In Brightest Africa—Carl Akeley. 


age to 





not? The fare—tips, meals, ete., ineluded 


Travel by the Star Library 








Head Hunters of the Amazon—F. W. 


Book Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 


By Camel and Car to the Peacock Throne 
An account of a trip through wildest 


Faery Lands of the South Seas—Hall and Nordhoff. A former 
Iowan tells of the lure of the southern Pacifie Islands. 


An artist and 
tells an exciting story of African trails. (Former price $2.50.) 
For each title you want, send one dollar plus ten cents for post- 





(—— 





By 
KATHARINE ANTHONY 





Kk. Alexander 
Asia. (Former 


(Former 


naturalist 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, May 31, 19.30 

















ROMBERG 


PRIZE 


winninc CHICKS 


Stromberg Quality has again proved its superiority. Leading judges 
say Stromberg Chicks beat them all for size, vigor, color and a Now 
is the time to replenish your flock. 


Special June Prices ‘Standard Quality” 


















































00% Live yo Guaranteed. Our hatching capacity of 25 tons 
of =o at a setting makes this Price possible, 
IN LOTS OF | 100 | 500 
Ss. C. White and Brown Leghorns, | 
S. C. Buff Leghorns and Anconas..... {$ 7.50 | $36.00 
" Rose Comb Brown Leghorns......... | 9.00 42.50 
More Prizes S. GC. Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks and Black Minoreas........... 9.00 | 41.50 
for Stromberg Ruff Rocks, White Wyandoties, Buff 
Orpingtons and R. C. Reds........... 9.50 43.50 
we 
WINTER Ds Ree Wee onc ccse eh hs EN whe on 10.00 45.00 
LAYERS” R. C. R. IL. Whites, White Orpingtons 
ee we 11.00 | 50.00 
Stromberg Chicks won Buff Minoreas, Blue Andalusians, 
the big Sweepstakes Light Brahmas, White Langshans and 
Cup in country-wide Jersey Black Giants .........::cseess 12.00 | 55.00 
a gee at “= = Heavy Assorted (All Pure-bred).... 7.50 35.00 
Chick be 1980. Assorted (All Pure-bred) ............| 6.00 | 29.00 
with 64 points—more —DUCKLINGS—— 
th th xt th 
enpiatiene gotten 4 Assorted, $18 per 100; Rouen, $20; Mam. W. Pekins, $22. 
They also won two sil- Prices “Super Quality” Chicks—slightly higher-—GUARANTEED TO 
ver cups, two reserve LIVE 15 days as per insurance certificate. -" rite for prices and new cata- 
championships and 16 log on STROMBERG’S WINTER LAYER 
ribbons. STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Box 7, Ft. Dodge, ta. 

















(@~* Guaranteed ‘fo-LIVE 


200 S18 EEG 
PEDIGREED STOCK 


opBRED, ON MISSOURI'S | LARGEST TRAPNEST BREEDING FARM. || 

Our quick matey ee make you big profits from eggs next winter. {| 
the Government Laying Contests this: year more certificates of awardhave |, 
hind - weet been issued to, ith Farms than to all other. hatcheries’ in paybalance ombined. ‘ 
oases ac rice, we % r b 
postage or send cash irate a hay tage. ee Service. PEREE CA “2 TALOC — — 


Y¥ (State ——e AA SPECIAL QUALITY 
ooo 100 500 1000 


aba $33.00 $65.00 $8.90 $43.00 $85.00 
} 7.90 38.00 75.00 | 9.90 48.00 95.00 


Wh. of Si ver Wyn. } 8.90 43.00 85.00 | 10.90 53.00 105.00 


Assorted Heavy Breeds 100, $6.90; 500, $34. Assorted All Breeds, 1 90. 
AAA ( egg record) Trapnest @ Quality oe 1000 88 each more th than AA. wieniadet: 


BOOTH FARMS Box 513 Clinton. Mo 





| 

j 

4 

i : 
| White Leghorns ; 
} Brown Leghorns \ 
; Barred Rocks 
: Reds, Anconas 

| Bf. Orps.Wh.Rocks. 
Wh. or Silver Wyn. 











The Famous South Side Hatchery, pee 
* %* 16th Successful Hatching Season 


This is the hatchery that made Caledonia famous as a hatchery center of ok Middle 
West. Caledonia is located 10 miles north of the Minnesota-Iowa line. 

Offering chicks GUARANTEED TO LIVE and bred from stock carefully culled for 
high egg production. Our list of customers has grown steadily for the past 16 years 
because we believe the measure of the success of our customers is the measure of our sutcess. 


Guaranteed to Live for 2 Weeks or Replaced at % Price 100 500 1000 
Ss. C. White Leghorns, 8, C. Brown and S. C. Buff Leg- 

re en OG 2. 5c ks nos ah e-wleh cv awS% 66's ws ox OD $10.00 — $ 85.00 
ee ee ee eee 11.00 50.00 95.00 
Ss. C. W., S. C. Bf. Minorcas, Barred, W. and Buff Rocks, 

es Gs COOMA TN, an sou 05-5 6.00.00 600.0%.0 6 00% 12.00 55.00 100.00 
8S. C. White Leghorns (Pure Tancred strain) White and 

S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Buff Orpingtons, Col. Wyands. 12.00 55.00 100.00 
J. B. Giants, Light Brahmas, Partridge Wyandottes and 

i .. csssccasedaheobedvetsees 110.00 
Heavy Assorted (All pure-bred) 90.00 
OO Fe 80.00 
ys ann ss coe RAS kS Ad Se WO ROOMS eae ee Ce 67.50 





We guarantee 100% live delivery, shipments prepaid. This hatchery is a member of 
the International Baby Chick Association and Minnesota Baby Chick Co-op. Association. 


South Side Hatchery, Inc. Box15 Caledonia, Minn. 





































f imperial Satine Sieed Tested 
. peace Fon for oy Eee sinaine ¢ to e Di 
e 260-300 eggs per bird. Certified for GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
ir health, vitality and standard requirements. These chicks from Grade AA Matings 
vy Our Grade A Matings now sold at these are guaranteed to live, and any loss the 
first 15 pws is replaced at one-half 
low prices, Shipped prepaid. 100% live Price. ese matings represent tl 
arrival guaranteed Send 25% deposit world’s greatest blood _lines, “Prices om 
with order and balance 10 days be- request, Literature FREE. 
fore shipment. 
White Leghorns (Barron Strain) Brown Leghorns...... $ S30 $38.75 $75.00 
Pe ON, MOR og 5's ccs cpa ees ch ans + 00 0acs 8.00 38.75 75.00 
Se RRR ea ae ri 80 43.00 84.00 
' Bf. and Wh. Rocks, R. C. Reds, Wh. Wyands., Bf. Orps. 9.00 43.75 85.00 
: Silver Laced Wyandottes .... 0.0... .e.cceceeeeeees 00 48.75 95.00 
ia Heavy Mixed ah SMA k ee i bet Us abba. ao Sk alae Sede a 00 38.75 75.00 
d REILING'S HATCHERIES Box 100 DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Master 


\ Order at once from this a with full confidence. Low priced and vigorous— 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Famous 
“a winners——sweepstakes in lowa, Michigan and Kansas State Shows. De- 
ivery when wanted or money refunded. Certified and accredited. 


GRADE “A"-——-STANDARD QUALITY STRAINS 50 100 500 


tested for livability. Shipped prepaid. 


i 
“ 













8. Cc. W. oo and Buff Leghorns and Anconas. .$4.60 

S. C., RC. Reds Barred, White and Buff Rocks. B00 piss 2'80 

W. and 'S. “ Ret yandottes, Buff and W. Orpingtons 6.50 9.95 46.00 

Black, W. and Buff Minorcas, Blk. Giants, Brahmas 7.00 13.95 62.50 
6 ne aay DUNNO Song nade bh aG0a 500d pA toa oid 4.75 8.00 37.50 
PE DON o's Lo toa a Sk os 6 vat ing > co's be da-og 3.7 6.50 30:00 
Hatcherymen = Second Choice Assorted a ae ee ee oa 3.60 6.00 , 
Write for low prices on rades ‘hia egg production trap-nested strains in eight varieties. 
Ramseyer Master Breeding Farms » lowa 
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an egg toward a bright light. A shield 
which contains an opening about one 
inch in diameter, placed around an oil 
lamp or an electric bulb serves to con- 
centrate the light so that in a dark 
room the contents of an egg may be 
easily observed. A fresh egg should 
appear clear inside, with an air.cell 
not larger than a nickel. Blood clots, 
development of the embryo, or other 
such imperfections appear as dark 
spots. Eggs showing imperfections 
should not be preserved. 

Dirty eggs should not be preserved. 
Spring eggs will keep better than sum- 
mer or fall eggs. Infertile eggs are 
better for preserving than those that 
are fertile. Eggs should not be left in 
the preservative longer than one year, 
and they should be rinsed with water 
after they are removed from the pre- 
servative. Those in good condition 
when removed from the water glass 
solution will usually remain so for at 
least two weeks. 

If it is desired to boil an egg that 
has been preserved in water glass, a 
small hole should be pricked thru the 
large end of the shell before it is 
placed in the water. The pores of the 
shell have been sealed by the water 
glass solution, and the pinhole often 
prevents the expanding air within the 
shell from bursting it. 


Expert Culling 


One of the most practical results of 
culling demonstrations by extension 
workers and discussion of culling on 
the part of farm papers is the develop- 
ment. of culling service. As yet, a 
comparatively low percentage of ordi- 
nary farm flock owners feel qualified 
to do a good job of culling. This feel- 
ing plus pressure of other work, us- 
ually results in putting off the job from 
week to week until late fall. At this 
late season, it is difficult to do the 
job well and most of its value has been 
lost. 

County Farm Bureaus and the poul- 
try improvement associations send 
qualified men into a large number of 
counties to do a rapid and effective 
job of culling at a modest. fee. A very 
effective lice treatment service also is 
commonly offered. 

Individuals who are really qualified 
and who started by culling for a few 
neighbors as an accommodation now 
have an increasing number of flocks 
ta cull each June and July. Hatcher- 
ies are offering this service in increas- 
ing numbers each year. It fits well 
into the slack period in the work of a 
community hatchery and serves to 
give full-time employment. 

Poultry culling is becoming rather 
general but not by the method com- 
monly assumed when this practice was 
first introduced. 

Prospects for lower egg prices and 
the promise of a sharp decline in fowl 
prices during the late summer should 
be reasons enough for the liberal use 
of culling experts in every midwest 
county this season. It will pay well 
to cull in June or July,—Jay Whitson. 


What About Broilers? 


Several Iowa farm operators during 
the past year have talked or written 
to us about the possibilities of broiler 
production as a specialty instead of as 
merely a sideline to the production of 
pullets for the laying flock. All have 
in mind that we have cheap grain as 
compared with the regions now pro- 
ducing the bulk of broilers. It seems 
reasonable to believe that if New Eng- 
land and New Jersey can make money 
by feeding broilers on Iowa corn and 
oatmeal and Iowa dried buttermilk, 
that Iowa folks ought to be able to do 
the same. 

The whole broiler business is topsy- 
turvy and by the time Iowa producers 
would become equipped and trained 
and established with good market out- 
lets, the whole business would likely 
be on a different basis. It has been 
changing so fast during the last few 
years that many special producers 
have not been able to keep up with it 
and have failed financially as a result. 
We have every reason to believe that 


rapid changes will continue, 


o shange in price. in slentGnent of 


changes in marketing and ediaetica: 
At the middle of April in 1924 broilers 
were selling at 65 to 70 cents a pound. 
This year they were bringing 32 to 35 
cents. On the same markets hens of 
medium weight were selling for 27 
cents both years. Broilers are in the 
semi-luxury class and have been large. 
ly served at hotels, restaurants and on 
special occasions. The stock market 
break and its after effects naturally 
hurt the broiler business this year 
more than family poultry, hens and 
roosters. 

In addition, the market has been 
working lower from year to year with 
earlier breaks in prices and larger 
supplies. With constant improvements 
in methods and feeding it, would seem 
broiler production has increased faster 
than is good for the luxury market, 
For this reason the future seems very 
uncertain, tho not necessarily dark. 
We may find that we actually can pro- 
duce broilers cheap enough to make it 
profitable in our area when New Eng. 
land and New Jersey can not.—J. W. 


I. P. I. A. to Meet in 
September 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
on September 9, 10, 11 and 12, at. the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

In connection with the regular edu- 
cational program there wiil be fea- 
tured a large number of interesting 
commercial exhibits of every kind of 
poultry supplies, feeds and equipment. 

This will be the only opportunity 
that hatcherymen and breeders of the 
middle-west will have this year to at- 
tend a real middle-west poultry con- 
vention, as the I. B. C. A. convention 
will be held in Detroit. Poultrymen in 
neighboring states have already indi- 
cated that they were planning to at- 
tend the four-day convention in Iowa. 
In addition to the discussions on ev- 
eryday problems of the breeders and 
hatcherymen, led by noted poultry au- 
thorities, there will be a detailed re 
port of the World’s Poultry Congress 
which will be held in London this sum- 
mer and reports of the poultry condi- 
tions in Europe. 





Rural School Survey 


In order to secure data as to the 
needs of the public school system, with 
special reference to the support of ru- 
ral schools, a school survey is now be- 
ing carried on in Iowa by Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, superintendent of public 
instruction. The findings of this sur 
vey should reveal not only the acute 
ness of the financial situation in rural 
schools, but also constitute the basis 
for a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation in this state. Annual financial 
reports from every school district in 
Iowa are being analyzed both as to 
sources of revenue and purposes for 
which funds are being spent. The rela- 
tive ability of districts to provide ade- 
quate schools, a fundamental element 
in the solution of the rural school situ- 
ation, is also being studied. 

It is the function of the local school 
district to determine what type of 
school organization to maintain; it is 
the duty of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to help each district 
have the best possible under the budget 
and organization. With that fact in 
mind, Miss Samuelson has insisted on 
the reduction of the bonded indebted- 
ness in school districts; the consoli- 
dated schools are making rapid heat: 
way in this matter. She has also & 
tablished the “superior rural school,” 
which is one that meets the conditions 
for standardization in an exceptional 
way. A strong departmental staff 
which has worked harmoniously i? 
serving the needs of all types of schools 
impartially, has been asembled. The 
department of public instruction, incr 
dentally, is a department of the state 
government which is operating on 4 
reduced budget over the preceding 2U- 
tumn. 





Dogs and cats are attacked by n° 
fewer than 475 species of insect pare 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, May 31, 1930 
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CAPPER’S 


New Low 
Prices 


Now! Capper’s high quality, big, 
strong chicks at bargain prices. Im- 
mediate delivery. Order direct from 
this advertisement now! 


White and Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Mixed.. $8.50 
Ss. C. Reds, Black Minorcas, 
Barred and White Rocks 9.50 


W. Wyandottes, Buff Orp- 
ingtons and W. Minorcas 10.00 
Light Assorted ........... 6.90 


On orders 500 or more, 50c per 100 
lower. 

Terms: Cash. Or if you prefer, we 
will ship C. O. D. Prompt shipments. 


Prepaid. 100% live delivery guar- 
anted. 

Capper Hatchery 
ELGIN IOWA 











FROM BLOOD 
TESTED STOCK 


CHICK 


White Leghorns ........... $ 8.00 per 100 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, An- 

conas, Ba 5 hite and 

Rocks, Buff Orps., 

Wyans. and Bik. Minorcas.. 10.00 per 100 
Wh. and Buff Mins., S._ L. 

Wyans., Wh. Orps, and Bik. 

GEE vcth ees sch pennees 13.00 per 100 
EE Lb. bs g's eek 40.00 per 100 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults 60c and 75c ea. 
Rouen and White Pekin Duck- 
PE biwave Feb tees he 25.00 per 100 
Also three weeks old chicks. Past the danger 
stage. Order from this advertisement. We can 
ship immediately. 


MASON CITY HATCHERY 


MASON CITY IOWA 




















Prof. King Makes This 
Amazing Offer 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 


only 20c 


Two week old ducklings, 26c—100 lots. 
Three week old ducklings, 30c—-100 lots. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults 


only 50c 


Two week old poults, 80c. 
Immediate 100% live arrival. 
Minimum order 25. Write, wire, phone. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 











BARRON 


S.C.White Leghorns 


REDUCED PRICES TAKE EFFECT JUNE 1ST 
Breeder and importer of world’s record blood line, 
specialized in breeding this strain of heavy-layers. 
You need not hesitate to start June Leghorn chicks 
of good breeding—with reasonable attention to their 
needs they will be splendid winter producers. Breed- 
ers have been culled by licensed poultry Judge. Cus- 
tomers report unusual success, Quality chicks priced 
a3 follows: $11.50, 100; $55, 500. Exes at $3, 
100; $10.00, 30-dozen case. 
MRS. MARY GINN 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Scheckels’ Certified Chicks 





INDIANOLA, IOWA 





Postpald 100 600 
White and Buff Leghorns and 
. . seer + -$ 8.75 $41.25 
Barred and White Rocks........ 9.75 46.25 
Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes and 
ae; NE 5 0 6 o's 6: oo eooee 410.26 48.75 
| are eae. -25 
White Pekin Ducklings ......... 20.00 97.50 
One cent more on orders less than 100. $1.00 


Per 100 books your order. Balance before delivery 
or C.0.D. 100% alive delivery guaranteed. 
Scheckels’ Hatchery, Box 20, Springbrook, lowa 


“PRICES CUT-~ 
BRED TO LAY CHICKS 


; TRIPLE TESTED FOR LIVABILITY. No other 
‘ocks have been put to this test. Accredited. AUtility 
Leghorns, Anconas, $8; Bx wi 





Strain, per 100 : h., 
and Buff Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyand Buff Or- 
Pingtons, $10; Ass'td., $6.50; Heavy Ass’td., $8. 
Famous winter laying strains. Trepaid 100% live 
telivery of vigorous, healthy chicks. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


STANDARD POULTRY FARMS 








Box 218 Chillicothe, Missourl 
es SUMMER 
Chix C.0.D. trices 


~.From hens laying over 50 per cent this January. 
of ch soid to old customers. We are 
r test. growing ecmmerci zg farm_and 
breed for eggs, insuring p-ofit, Utili ~ 
au Leghorns, $8.50¢ 1: ocks, “ds, Orps., 
Wyands., $106; Asst $7; Heavies. $9. Master 
Strain, $4 per 100 niore. Send Ic pe 
ance ©.0.D. 100% alive. Catalog free, 
STANDARD EGG FARMS 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


ASSORTED CEICKS 





Box 128 









Heavy A: wbsec'eb is cess» -SROOD 200 
{sorted All Breeds ‘ 8.00 per 00 
wight Assorted .... - 7.50 perl 

Lobdel! Hatchery Waterloo, lowa 
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Astonishing Low ‘ é oi 
Prices for SIEB’S eg SIR 
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| CERTIFIED CHICKS 


If you want larger stronger stock, more eggs, 
more meat, and more profit, raise Sieb’s “Oversize” 
chicks. They are all from guaranteed ~ 


eae Y oe 


XY 


\\. 


AM} 





bred flocks 
of the world’s finest Blood Lines. These.chicks are special 
bred for the Business man or woman that raises poultry ctally 






WHY SIEB CHICKS PAY BETTER 


It costs just as much to raise a chick that weighs 6 lbs. at 6 months old as it does 
Sieb chick that weighs 8 lbs. at 6months old. It also costs just as much to raise 3 
chick that lays 60 to 80 eggs per year as it does achick that lays 200 or more eggs 
ryear. We have spent huge sums of moneydeveloping the Finest Pure Bred 
uality only—breeding and improving that one quality from year to year, making 
them grow larger, mature quicker, and lay better, until they have reached perhaps 
the highest degree of perfection as money makers. great capacity of over 
Popa Cth nnn Foote a Oy Pott ated 
es C 

Send for F’ catalog or order from this ad. 100% live delivery —— — 
PRICES PREPAID 25 60 100 500 1000 
Wh., Br. Li $2.25 $4.25 $ 8.00 $38.75 $75 
0 9.00 43 85 











r., ° ee 
Wh., Brd., Bf. Rocks 2.5 3 
*Bik. Mins.,'S. ©. Reds 2.50 4.75 





.75 

9.0 43.75 85 

A Bf. Orps., Wh. Wyans. 2.50 4.75 9.00 43.75 85 

Z Wh. Mins., R. C. Reds 2.75 6.25 10.00 48.75 95 
g Orps., S. L. Wyans. 2.75 65.25 10.00 48.75 95 | 

A Heavy Assorted ...... 2.25 4.25 8.00 38.75 75 

- Heavy cnd Light Assorted 2.15 4.00 7.50 36.25 70 

Light Assorted ......... 2.00 3.75 7.00 33.75 65 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 150, LINCOLN, ILL. 


AA ae 


Members Int'l and Ill. B. C. P. Association ZZ 
Z PZZIDZZZIZZEZZEZZZ_Z_Z_EZEEEE_E_EEZ_EZE_EEZEZEZEEEZLL 








STANDARD 
ACCREDITED 
CHICKS 


from 
BLOOD-TESTED 
rock 





HATCHERIES #* 


, ngs chicks are guaranteed to live 10 days or we will replace them at 
1a price. 
CHICK PRICES 


masa aa chan "810.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
twas ee See 19hee 
10.00 47.50 90.00 
8.00 37.50 70.00 
115.00 


Mixed Pure-Bred Heavy.......... ee 
Mixed Pure-Bred 


DUCK PRICES 
White Pekin Ducklings...... ee 
100 


50 
TURKEY PRICES 5 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults.. ..$29.00 $ 3.00 
_The turkey prices given herewith are for the month of May. A reduction 
of $5.00 per 100 will be allowed for orders received for June delivery. 


BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Inc. 





Save With 
King 


A. P. A. Certi- 
fied Chicks 
BIG Layers. 
Fifteen Years’ 
Better Breed- 
ing Triple 
«| Value. 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 


Per 100 

Assorted Light and Heavy....3 8.50 

Buff and White Leghorns..... 9.00 

S. C. Reds, W. & Barred Rocks.. 9.50 
Bf. and W, Orpingtons, W. Wy- 

andottes, R. C. Reds, W. Mins. 10.00 

Lt. Brahmas, J. B. Giants..... 13.00 





Utility Pekin Ducklings. . 20.00 
Utility Mam. Bronze Turks.... 50.00 
Each 


3 to 4 week old White and Buff 
Orpington and W. Min. pullets 35¢ 
Cockerels, same breeds........ 15¢ 


Prof. King’s 
Special Pedigree Matings 


Per 100 

White and Buff Leghorns..... $11.00 
S. C. Reds, Halbach Wh. Rocks, 

Martins W. Wyandottes, Im- 

perial Ringlet Barred Rocks 12. 
Marsh Tru-Bar Barred Rocks, 

Superba Buff Orpingtons 14.00 
2 week old ducklings......... 27.00 
2 week old Mam. Bronze Turks 65.00 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. $1 down, balance 
C.0.D. or we prepay shipping 1arges when full 
remittance accompanies order, Send for com- 
plete literature. 


Iowa Chick Hatchery 


Box W2 





lowa City, Iowa 








Our Annual Sale 


To make room for young stock. 
Yearling Hens and 
Breeding Cockerels 


Stock of 259 to 300 egg blood lines. Im- 
ported direct from Tancreds Stock that have 
been through the traps and are closely culled 
for type and prepotency The finest stoc 
can buy at very reasonable prices. 

Yearling Hens, $1.50—100 lots, $1.25. 

Cocks from Special Pens, $2.50. 

Six to eight week cockerels, $1.00. 

Baby Chicks, $10 per 100, 20 toepunched 
for breeders FREE. 


° 
Campbell’s Leghorn Farm 
Breeders of Big Type Tancred White Leghorns 
STRAWBERRY POINT, IOWA 
We deliver 100 or more by truck to any 
place within 300 mile 




















BOX E WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA 
BLOOD 


CHICK PRICES SLASHED Testep 


Get Away From Home for New Blood in Your Flock 


Our Mas‘er Bred Strains are being used by hundreds of 
the best poultrymen in America. Every chick guaranteed. Prices Per 100 Chicks 


Order direct from this advertisement or send today for our Egg Bred Master Bred 
Free Catalog and price list. 100% live delivery guaran- Health Certified Blood Tested 
teed, postage prepaid. CHICKS CHICKS 
White and Brown Leghorns and Heavy Mixed........ 8 8.00 $10.00 
Pe SOUR, BUGGED ccc cccecvcrcecocctcncaceese 9.00 11.00 
BS. ©. Medea, Barred Meeks. ....ccccccccvcccccccccesces 10.00 11.00 
White and Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons...... 10.00 12.00 
S. L. and Col. Wyandottes, W. Langshans, Bf. Minorcas 11.00 12.00 
Wreitte Bebmowens, Ti. Ce TOG. oc cccccccccccscccccescscacs 10.00 12.00 
Jersey Black Giants ............ ° eccctecorccscces 16.00 18.00 


GRACE’S HATCHERY CHILLICOTHE, MO. 

















Y CALHOUN S CHICKS 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 






or will replace losses in accordance with our genuine iron-clad agr 
antee 100% live delivery anywhere in the United States 
guarantee ever made. 
TPure-bred, big type, State Accredited Flocks Chicks in all quantities—QUI¢ 
DELIVERY. Order from ad at NEW LOW PRICES or write for free catalog. 





. and Brown Leghorns, Anconas 


S. C. _....$2.75 $4.50 $ 8.00 $ ) 
Barred and White Rocks, S.C, R. I. Reds, S. ©. Black Minorcas. . 3.00 6.00 9.00 44.00 


Buff Orpingtons, R. C. White Wyandottes, White Orpingtons. . 5.00 9.00 44.00 85 
White es ame whe ee wee were 7 aeWee abe ewes Cee Cee are Vale 3.25 5.50 10.00 49,00 95 
Se EE GE, .g Ce cok weed Ctr heat esed ees SESH EOOee Es 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 118 
Meavy Breeds, Mixed... cece cnn cc cv ccccccevereesersce 2.75 4.50 8.00 39.00 78 
Ce Bee GENE Caeser wesc ce ctese wedtee er ege radee ws 2.50 4.00 7.00 35.00 70 


Special prices above effective at once. $1 per 100 books order. Prompt, courteous, at once, service. 


Montrose, Mo. 


Order now for quick service—no delay. 


Calhoun’s Poultry Farm Box 103 
CHICKS AT WHOLESALE! 





1,000,000 (one million) chicks. High quality. Tested. Bred for BIG 
EGG PRODUCTION. Guaranteed 100% live arrival. Prepaid. Prompt ship- 
ments, 100 500 

White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas and Heavy Assorted..... $6.90 $34.00 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks .. 1.2... cc ccc cece creer ete eseerecens 7.90 39.00 
W. or Buff Rocks, R. C. Reds, W. or S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orps. 7.90 39.00 


25,000 Assorted (All Breeds) 2... cccccecccccccccecererssvecces 5.90 29.50 


—__,__-, Mid-West Hatchery, Inc. Clinton, Mo. 


FREE! FOY’S BIG BOOK IN COLORS 


Get thi , 3 ON money eae SOUL Tey. erase ane BABY —— 
re is complete guide to more p table Poultry_an quab raising. Gives new y 
0 ™make money. Quotes low prices on CHICKS, Breeding Stock and PIGEONS. It’s 


t 
FREE! Write t 
SY HAT Box 82 CLINTON, IOWA 








! 
FRANK FOY HATCHERIES 


(WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—wWe guarantee our chicks to aes 
i ement——we guar- 
most liberal and amazing 
Famous trap-nested strains with records to 300 eggs yeorty- 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 25 50 100 500 1000 
w 39.0 

















| send for one today. 
| sell marked poultry. 











50,000 Pullets for Sale 


White, Buff Minorecas. Booking orders 
now for White, Brown and Buff Leg- 
horn pullets, any age or number. Ten 
other breeds when ordered. Started 
chicks, 15 cents up. 
HOSTLER’S HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 
TIPTON, IOWA 











The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing. web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink.is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 








wees 








Wallaces’ Farmer Registered 


POULTRY MARKER 


Will mark your birds with an individual number. 
This will enable you to identify your chickens and 
protect you against theft. If you have no market 
It is difficult for a thief t 








Price, with ink for 100 birds, $2.00. 
With ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Department 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


pres -wr t semes~as aereeld 


rae anh To Be Rg aa 
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Dont Let This Weed 
Patch SPREAD.” 





| T’Sjust alittle patch now, but watch 
out! The Weed Thief works fast 
when robbing your farm. He caused 
a billion dollar loss last year. 

Enlist now in the war on weeds! 

Kill the weed patches! 


Fight WEEDS with 


CHLORATE 
WEED KILLERS 


Recommended by Experiment Sta- 
tions and Farm Agencies, used on 
thousands of farms for the eradica- 
tion of all noxious weeds, including 


Wild Morning Glory 
(Bindweed) Quack Grass 
Canada Thistle, Sow Thistle 
Johnson Grass. 


Chlorate Weed Killers are packed in 
3% Ib. sifter cans for dusting on small 
areasand in 50, 100 and 200 Ib. drums 
or use in standard spraying and spe- 
cial dusting equipment. 


Crops can be grown next season on 
treated soil. Non-poisonous to live- 
stock and people 
— non-corrosive 
- Dagrag Costs 
only 10c-25c per 
square rod. 





Write for booklet—ask your 
County Agent about Chlorates 


Distributed by 
The Pearson-Ferguson Co. 
1401 St. Louis Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufactured by 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Pato Alto, Calif, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Chicago, it. Houston, Tex. 


Boise, Idaho 








DRIVE YOUR TRACTOR THE NATURAL 
AND EASY WAY 











a ae 





CASWELL EXTENSION STEERING WHEEL 
CONTROLS save one man. Nothing new to learn. 

CASWELL QUICK TURN BINDER HITCHES 
cut the corner clean. 

For all binders and all tractors. Thousands in 
use for years, Satisfaction guaranteed. See your 
dealer and write direct to 

CASWELL MFG, CO. 
Dept. W Cherokee, Iowa 












W1%0 PER LB, 
Highest uniform quality twine. 
Insect treated, full yardage, full 
strength guaranteed, at real co- F 
ices. Over a million 
pounds sold. Write today for 
special delivered prices. 
Farmers Union Service Assn., 
300 S&S. W. Sth St. 
Des Moines, towa 








MICHIGAN 
stave SILOS | 


in a permanent silo. Write 





ATA 


SPEND YOUR 
SP ARE TIM E viii 
ON SUNDAY 


: in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargans 
that you will find will 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 
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IOWA 
Southeastern—Lee County, May 19— 
Farmers have about finished planting 
The first corn planted has been 


corn, 
plowed once. Many soybeans are being 
planted. Blackberries have blossomed 


fully. Grapes look good and are in bloom. 
Recent rains have been a great help to 
gardens and meadows. Rye is heading. 
Wheat and oats look good. Melon patches 
not all planted as yet.—V. Y. H. 

Central—Polk County, May 19—The cool 
weather has kept the corn that was plant- 
ed first from growing as it should. Corn 
is all planted, and the stand is good. 
Wheat and oats doing finely. Hay and 
pastures good for this time of year. Corn 
65 cents, hogs $9.55 to $9.75, cream 36 
to 39 cents, eggs 20 cents.—H. M. Custer, 

Southwestern—Taylor County, May 18— 
Some are plowing corn, while others are 
not thru planting for the first time. Since 
the recent cold rains, there will be con- 
siderable replanting. Good seed corn is 
scarce. Oats and fall wheat are looking 
good. Hay and pastures are doing finely. 
No cattle to speak of on feed. Fat hogs 
scarce, Corn 80 cents, oats 55 cents, eggs 
17 cents, cream 31 cents. No disease 
among stock.—H. W. Longfellow. 

Southern—Davis County, May 19—Last 
week was cold and dry. Saturday night 
a cold, hard rain fell; rain needed; too 
cold for stuff to grow well. Corn turning 
yellow. Corn almost all planted once; 
some have a good stand, but mice and 
worms are causing some to replant. Some 
bad seed reported. A few plowing corn. 
Lots of meadow and pasture sod plowed 
up; hence, a large acreage of corn plant- 
ed. Lots of soybeans being planted. Most 
pastures short, but grass good. Prices on 
local market: Corn 70 to 80 cents, owing 
to quality, soybean seed $2, eggs 14 cents, 
butterfat 32 cents. Spring pig crop below 
normal.—W. H. Kline. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, May 17 
—Heavy frost last night, with a freeze 
that formed quite an ice. Some plants 
were badly nipped. Corn planting pro- 
gressing very slowly. Poorly drained 
fields show up now, and many places be- 
ing left on account of the mud. Small 
grain and grass looking very good. What 
we need now is lots of sunshine and warm 
weather. Some dirt roads have been al- 
most impassable. Lots of loss amongst 
baby chicks. Pig crop seems quite good.— 
Chas. L. Strayer. 

Central—Tama County, May 19—Corn is 
nearly all planted, excepting some sod 
ground, which will be planted this week, 
Some corn is up, but not looking very 
good, on account of the weather being 
too cold. Plenty of moisture. Pastures 
good, Most livestock healthy. Sheep 
shearing in full swing. Lots of little 
lambs. Grain prices are low. Corn 68 
cents, oats 34 cents, eggs 18 cents, good 
hogs $9.60.—L. Dolezal. 

Northern—Floyd County, May 19—Stock 
conditions generally good. Crops haven't 
a very good start yet, as weather is so 
eool; we need sunshine. Eggs 14 to 18 
cents, chickens 13 to 17 cents, butterfat 
at creamery 42 cents.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Southwestern—Cass County, May 19— 
We have had two weeks of wet, cold 
weather; thermometer only two degrees 
above freezing last night. Warm weath- 
er badly needed for all crops. Most of 
the corn planted; some up; very yellow, 
showing the effect of the cold, wet weath- 
er. Old corn scarce and selling for around 
75 cents to feeders. Lamb crop was good; 
spring pig crop fair. Buyers offering 
around 16 cents for wool. Eggs 14 cents, 
cream 33 cents.—L. W. Martin. 

Eastern—Buchanan County, May 19— 
Rain and cold weather are retarding corn 
growth and delaying corn planting. Corn 
that is up is being plowed, but looks 
pretty yellow. Fine for oats, and in most 
fields the ground is covered. Hay and 
grass looking fine, and most stock in 
good condition. Not so many little pigs 
being raised per dam as usual. No sick- 
ness at present. Fruit trees not so full 
of bloom as last year. A light freeze the 
morning of the 17th. Eggs 17 cents, but- 
terfat for April 44 cents, prime hogs $9.40 
to $9.60.—Roy Crawford. 

Northern—Pocahontas County, May 19— 
Weather has been cold and cloudy the 
past week. Corn planting nearing com- 
pletion; early planted corn is up. Oats 
and grass look good. Alfalfa budding. 
The early pig crop was not quite so good 
as the later. A great number of farmers 
have contracted for quite an acreage of 
beets this year. Butterfat 32 cents, eggs 
16 cents.—Frank Lanning. 

Northwestern—Cherokee County, May 
19—Weather this spring has been in the 
farmer’s favor, and work progressed fast 
until it was time to plant corn. Two or 
three heavy rains and continued cloudi- 
ness have delayed planting. Small grain 
looks good, but uneven, on account of it 
being too dry for some of it to sprout 
promptly. More cattle and less hogs on 
feed in this county than usual at this 
time of year. Pig crop somewhat above 
average. Corn is hard to buy, but there 
is no scarcity; farmers prefer to hold, 
Clover and alfalfa are coming finely.— 
P. M. Peterson. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, May 19 
—The week ending May 17 was cold and 
wet. A white frost on the morning of the 
17th, followed by a cold rain, will cause a 
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few weak stands of corn. A few patches 
of oats seem to have quite a number of 
yellow leaves, which were caused by the 
heavy hail storm, May 6. The corn which 
was planted early in May is up, but it 
looks yellow, due to cold weather and 
baked condition of the soil. Meadows and 
pastures coming on well. Alfalfa patches 
have shown a good growth.—J. Diedrich. 

Northwestern—Emmet County, May 19 
—Small grain never was put in in better 
shape than in Emmet county this spring. 
Soil dry and easily worked. Fields are 
smooth, and the young plants are strong 
and vigorous. Winter wheat gives great 
promise of a good crop. During seeding 
time, some damage was done by scouring 
winds. When corn planting time came, 
there also came a change in the weather. 
No more rain has fallen than was needed, 
but it has been cold and cloudy. Corn 
planting not yet half completed. Fields 
are becoming weedy. A hard freeze on 
the night of May 17 damaged gardens, 
potatoes and corn that were up. Many 
are losing young chickens. Spring pig 
crop below normal; no sickness reported 
among livestock. No young colts are seen, 
but many tractors have been bought.— 
A. W. Baird. 

Eastern—Delaware County, May 19— 
Corn planting was started about ten days 
earlier than usual, some starting as early 
as May 1. It is well advanced now; not 
more than 20 per cent left. The early 
planted corn is up, and some_has been 
cultivated, but the last week has been un- 
seasonably cold and cloudy, and things 
have made but very little growth the last 
ten days. We had a heavy white frost 
on the morning of May 17, which will 
greatly reduce the fruit crop. Butterfat 
40 cents, eggs 13 and 17 cents.—C. D. 
Hunt. 

Eastern—Benton County, May 19—Lit- 
tle fit weather for field work the past ten 
days. Corn planted the last of April was 
cultivated this week. Many using rotary 
hoes with satisfaction. Some corn yet to 
be planted. What is up is very yellow on 
account of cold. Still strawberries and 
small fruit show no damage done, and 
look like a good crop. Egg prices going 
on down; 16 cents straight or 19 cents for 
firsts and 14 cents for seconds, graded. 
Broilers almost ready for market. Gar- 
dens growing in spite of cold, tho pota- 
toes show up very unevenly. Sweet corn 
acreage being planted for cannery.—Mrs, 
Ac Bz. L. 

Southern—Ringgold County, May 19— 
We have been having wet weather for the 
past two weeks, and very little field work 
has been done. About half the corn 
planted, and some replanted; perhaps 
more to be replanted. Oats, wheat and 
grass doing finely. Eggs 14 cents, cream 
35 and 36 cents, corn 75 cents, baled hay 
$10.—Monroe Newton. 

South-Central—Wayne County, May 19 
—The weather has been cool and damp; 
good weather for oats, but bad for corn, 
Some corn being replanted. Pastures look- 
ing good. Eggs 15 cents, cream 35 cents, 
Wool is very low priced.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
May 17—It is quite cold; not very good 
weather for corn. Corn planting well 
along. Cattle feeders are not very well 
pleased with the market. About the 
usual number of pigs. Some corn up, but 
looks yellow. Some old corn being sold 
at 70 cents per bushel. Alfalfa doing 
well and will soon be ready to cut if it 
doesn’t freeze. Young seeding of clover 
and timothy doing well.—W. J. Adams, 


ILLINOIS 

Northwestern—Stark County, May 20— 
We have had a very early spring, and all 
farm work is well advanced. Practically 
all corn is planted, and coming finely, 
and is ten days ahead of the season. Oats 
and barley are growing slowly for lack of 
sufficient moisture. Pastures and mea- 
dows are short. Pig crop seems to be 
about normal.—Roy Whitten. 

Central—Piatt County, May 19—Corn 
about all planted once, but much replant- 
ing will be necessary from cut-worms, etc, 
A large acreage of soybeans is being put 
out. Has been very dry here for the past 
two weeks, and much cloddy ground was 
a result, but a nice rain Sunday night 
soaked them all up. Oats look fair, but 
many fields are thin, failing to come up 
when sown, due to dry spring. Not much 
livestock here. Poultry prices cheap.— 
Robt. M. Walker. 

Western—Fulton County, May 19—It’s 
unusually dry. All growing vegetation is 
needing rain. Corn mostly all planted, 
About the usual number of pests, such as 
wire-worms and cut-worms. Wheat spot- 
ted; some good pieces; mostly light stand; 
some fly. About the usual spring crop of 
pigs. Fall shotes have gone to market 
earlier than usual—more corn than usual 
is one reason. Fruit crop will be light. 
Chickens and eggs are cheap; overproduc- 
tion.—C. A. Laws. 

Northwestern—Carroll County, May 19 
—The weather is cold and wet. Most corn 
planted; some up and cultivated. Small 
grain and pastures doing finely. Hay 
meadows looking good. Eggs and butter 
prices very low this spring. Spring pig 
crop not so good. Not many cattle on 
feed.—M. L. Kratz, 

Northern—Kane County, May 19—Corn 
planting has been unusually early this 





year. Much of it now up for cultivation. 
Continued cold weather past week wil] 
necessitate much replanting unless it 
warms up. Livestock is doing well. Dairy- 
ing is showing effects of overproduction, 
and many are culling their herds closely 
and profitably.—Ivan Grimwood. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Platte County, May 18—After 
@ rainy spell, we had a few days to work, 
and quite a bit of plowing has been done, 
Sweet clover is pretty rank by this time, 
and farmers who have no tractors find a 
job on their hands. Oats, alfalfa and pas- 
tures look fine after this rain. Red clover 
and sweet clover sown with oats are 
coming finely. Very little corn has been 
planted; too wet and too cold. Feed lots 
are mostly empty.—Adolph Frese. 

Eastern—Cuming County, May 19—Too 
much rain to make much headway with 
farm work. We had very little sunshine 
in the last two weeks. Corn that was 
planted before the rains is badly washed. 
The past week was too cool for corn; most 
of it is not planted yet. Pastures are 
good, and stock is doing well. Spring pig 
crop is about normal. Small grain is 
coming along finely. Most fruit trees are 
full of fruit. Prices on everything are 
not very satisfactory.—Henry Fuhrman. 

Northeastern—Pierce County, May 19— 
Weather has been cold and rainy for 
some time. Oats a little backward on ac- 
count of cold weather. Corn planting 
nicely under way. Fall grain looking 
good. Sweet clover and alfalfa are in 
fine condition. Spring crop of pigs below 
normal.—Fred Keller. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 19 
—The weather is cool, cloudy, misty and 
gloomy. Some corn to plant yet and some 
to replant, and some few pieces have been 
cultivated. Wheat, meadows and pastures 
are fine, and the first crop of alfalfa is 
ready for the mower. Early potatoes in 
bloom. Oats look good. A cyclone two 
weeks ago damaged Andrew county $200,- 
000 or more. No lives were lost. Stock 
doing finely. The weather is hard on 
chicks and many have died. Wheat %5 
cents, corn 80 cents, oats 45 cents, hens 
17 cents, fries 25 cents, eggs 14 cents, All 
farm stuff going down.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northern—Adair County, May 18—This 
week was cold and rainy. Some are 
plowing corn. Pastures are not very good, 
Corn is selling for from 80 to 90 cents, 
oats 60 cents. The oat crop looks real 
good.—J. M. Watkins. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, May 
19—We are having too much rain now for 


farm work. Corn about half planted. 
Small grain looks fine. Pastures are 
good. Fine prospect for a hay crop. Fruit 


crop will be only fair. Most all livestock 
doing finely. Lots of little chickens dying 
from unknown cause. Eggs 14 cents, hens 
16 cents, butterfat 30 cents, corn 90 cents, 
—A. A. Graves. 


KANSAS 

Northeastern — Nemaha and Brown 
Counties, May 19—Has been wet and cold 
for several days; the temperature has 
been as low as 40 a few times. Corn 
planting is about all done, except for 
some replanting. A rain about two weeks 
ago washed some out in places and some 
poor seed and other things have caused 
some to be planted over, but not as much 
as some years, so far. The corn planted 
early in March or April is up nicely and 
needs working, but the later planting is 
coming slowly on account of cold weather. 
Hay is making a good start, and will be 
heavy and early. Wheat is looking good; 
also oats. The dry weather held it back, 
but recent rains have made a big change. 
Spring seeding is coming well in both clo- 
ver and alfalfa. The cool, wet weather 
has been good for everything except corn. 
Ground was never in better shape for 
working than it has been this spring. Not 
much building being done. Poultry prod- 
ucts not very high.—M. J. Geer. 

Northern—Smith County, May 1% 
Rain and to spare the past month. Some 
corn to be listed yet; first is up nicely. 
Pastures very good. Wheat heading out, 
and a good crop prospect. No disease 
among stock. Hogs scarce. Wheat 80 
cents, corn 65 cents, hogs $9.25, cream 28 
cents, eggs 14 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


INDIANA 

Central—Boone County, May 16—Quite 
cool this week. Ninety per cent of the 
corn will be in the ground this week. 
Those who failed to work down ground 
soon after the plow are having a hard 
time to get it fit to plant. Wheat and oats 
are looking fine mostly. One year ago we 
were flooded with more than twelve inch- 
es of rain; this year less than normal. No 
fruit to speak of. Gardens all looking 
quite good. Plenty of pasture, and stock 
is doing well.—P. T. Remster, 

Eastern—Randolph County, May 20—It 
has been dry here for several weeks, ©X- 
cept a light shower occasionally. Corn 
all planted, and lots of fields up. Lots of 
farmers are cultivating now. Oats look- 
ing good; wheat good; clover mostly good. 
Lots of soybeans being sown this year. 
Eggs very low, only 17 cents; cream 30 
cents.—Noel E. Rickert. 

Northeastern—La Grange County, May 
19—About half of the corn planted. Old- 
timers say more corn is being put out 
than for years. Wheat and grass doing 
well. Thirty-five hundred pounds of milk 
to the new condensory daily. Eggs 18 
cents. Ten thousand pounds of wool havé 
been pooled at the Farm Bureau, with 15 
cents per pound advanced.—E, W. Arm- 
strong. 
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COUNTRY AIR 











What with a new tube and better 
weather, I've taken the radio out of the 
“For Sale’”’ column. In fact, after the 
o’Cedar Hour this week (WLS, 7:15 p. m., 
Wednesday), I decided that radio has its 
place in the world after all. 


The O’Cedar Singers gave some of my 
favorite numbers — ‘‘Allah’s Holiday,” 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (even tho it is a 
bit over-used) and the mighty “Invictus.” 
The closing was a lovely arrangement of 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.’ It was 
hummed with the choral orchestra effect 
that is so popular just now. But the an- 
nouncer quite ruined it by advertising 
furniture polish all the way thru it. Too 
bad, but they will do it. I'll take a mod- 
erate amount of appropriate advertising 
and not grumble. It’s the price of my 
ticket to the program, but I don’t like my 
furniture polish and wild roses mixed. 


In the spring, directors’ fancies lightly 
turn to thoughts of Friml. And I’m glad 
they do. There isn’t any other modern 
composer, not even Victor Herbert, who 
can tip-toe across a light opera score 
with just the same gaiety that Frim] can. 


A realistic bit came in the other night 
when Cornelia Otis Skinner gave “The 
November Wind.”” It was in French, but 
one needed no knowledge of any foreign 
language to appreciate it. Miss Skin- 
ner’s speaking voice carried the wild nu- 


ances of November in a truly spine-warp- | 


ing manner. The realism of the number 


was rather amusing, for the day had been | 
one of those horrid, shivery days that | 
send the men back to the house for their | 
leather jackets and an extra pair of over- | 
alls. The hired man had been riding the | 
disk all day; grandpa, the corn planter, | 


and the m. of the h., the tractor, and in 


spite of the fact that they were quite | 


enthralled by Cornelia Skinner's art, they 
declared that it was ‘no fair’’ to pull 
stuff like that in May. 


Wyoming, Iowa, with an enrollment of 
only 210 pupils, put itself on the radio 
map recently by installing a radio with 
dynamic loud-speakers in each room. The 
grade teachers conceived the idea, and 
thru various school entertainments fi- 
nanced the radio, which is looked upon 
by the children as very much their own. 
The Columbia School of the Air (C. B. S. 
at 1:00 p. m., over WMAQ) has been fol- 
lowed ever since the installation, and has 
proved very successful. The primary 
children were especially delighted with 
the bird and animal programs, and Thorn- 
ton Burgess himself, and the upper grades 
were especially enthusiastic over the final 
program of the series—the International 
Good-Will Series. The children felt a close 
kinship with the children of foreign coun- 
tries who were receiving the same broad- 
cast. What a power for world peace! 

The climax'of interest came on May 14, 
when the children were thrilled to their 
toes by having a program dedicated to 
them. The Swift Rangers’ program of 
“Songs of School Days’’ (WLS, 12:40 p. 
m., daily) was sent to all schools, but 
particularly to the “progressive little 
school of Wyoming, Iowa, with its own 
new radio.”’ The teachers said when 
Kamp Charles spoke the name of Wyo- 
ming the third time, the children’s cup 
was full, and then when he read their 
beloved principal’s letter over the air, it 
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was simply running over. The children | 


were delighted to have songs that were 
mostly familiar, and older people about 


town recalled to one another after the | 


broadcast that they had sung this or 
that song “over at the school many a 
time.”’ Local appeal is a factor not to be 
overlooked in broadcasting. 


The m. of the h. declares that this 
matter of local appeal and common in- 
terest is a big factor in KFNF’s popu- 
larity with farm people. One progressive 
young farmer who always listens to WLS, 
Says, “They seem one of us, but the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour doesn’t, al- 
tho I like their Department of Agricul- 
ture stuff fairly well. Farmer Rusk does 
not seem one of us. He seems like a cor- 
poration man who has looked up stuff 
to tell the farmers.” 








This problem of appeal is a subtle one, | 
and quite as difficult of analysis when it | 
comes,to appealing to farm tastes as is | 
the analysis of the reasons for the failure | 
of a Broadway show. Oh, fickle audi- | 
ence, how we make the poor producer | 


sweat! 


Mrs. Lillie, of Norway, Iowa, who has 
a year-old baby, enjoys Grace Abbot's 
talks (N. B. C., 9:00 a. m., Tuesdays, 
Woc, KSD, KSTP), and Wilbur Coon 
Players, over WOC, at 5:40, Wednesday. 
She says the men in her family are inter- 
ested in the National Farm and Home 
Hour, but have been neglecting it to 
listen to Norman Baker ‘rave’ from 
KTNT. We have friends who, knowing 
that we enjoy vaudeville, insist that we 
listen to Mr. Baker, for they consider him 
the best vaudeville on the air. 


“This will prove very fatal,” says Pro- 
fessor Montaegle, of Mystery House 


(Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., N. B. C. chain), 
Peggy wants to know just how fatal 
very fatal’ is. 


A FARM WOMAN. 








“takes it easy”, giving you assurance that the time for 
repair bills is many thousands of miles in the future. 


Your car and every car needs the protection of 


-ton steel 
gates, each having triple com- 


partments, the Panama Canal 


locks have a Margin of Safety that probably never will 
be challenged. Made for steady driving at 80 miles and 
more an hour, The Improved Tagolene can stand more 
abuse than any one will ever think of demanding. 


This 80-mile-an-hour oil was made for drivers who reg- 
ularly travel 30, 50 or 70 miles an hour. Always, it 






The Improved Tagolene’s extra Margin of Safety. 






Begin enjoying today the feeling that 





all is well in the crankcase. Drive 






to any station displaying 
the Skelly diamond. 
SKELLY OIL 













The Margin of Safety in 
toys protects them against 
a child's hard knocks. 
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OIL that STANDS ABUSE 


THE IMPROVED TAGOLENE IS ALL PETROLEUM 
—CONTAINING NO ANIMAL FAT 






































There’s no harm in bor- 
rowing an idea. Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
exists for the purpose of 
lending ..... lending ideas 
to its farmer readers. If they 
can borrow an idea, then our 
purpose has hit its mark. 


E Do the Lending... 
You Do the Borrowing 








What Makes Brood 
Sows Good? 


---On Page 3 
This Issue 


There’s a story with ideas for you. 
Borrow as many as you like. It’s the 
old cafeteria principle of helping 
yourself. Watch Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead every week for 
ideas ..... they are yours for the 
taking. 
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The Place to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 








ad. Thus, “F. L. 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 

















ee. | Number Insertions 

2 os em 2. 2 7 o 
$ 1.50/$ 3.00|$ 4.50/$ 6.00/$10.50)$16.50 
-| 1.65} 3.30] 4.95) 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
1.80} 3.60} 5.40} 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
1.95} 3.90] 5.85} 7.80) 13.65| 21.45 
2.10} 4.20} 6.30) 8.40) 14.70} 23.10 
2.25) 4.50) 6.75); 9.00] 15.75} 24.75 
2.40| 4.80) 7.20) 9.60] 16.80] 26.40 
2.55} 5.10) 7.65} 10.20) 17.85] 28.05 
2.70} 5.40} 8.10) 10.80} 18.90) 29.70 
2.85} 5.70} 8.55) 11.40) 19.95] 31.35 
3.00} 6.00} 9.00} 12.00) 21.00} 33.00 
3.15} 6.30} 9.45 12.60] 22.05) 34.65 
3.30| 6.60} 9.90} 13.20) 23.10} 36.30 


























McCUTCHEON PAYS HIGHEST PRICES FOR 
early spring chickens and other kinds of poultry. 
To get most money out of your early springs you 
must ship to George McCutcheon & Company, 
1132 Fulton Street, Chicago. 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS 
and springs. Premium all live poultry. Coops 
furnished. Write for information, ete. Wholesale 
buyers. D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 
SHIP YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POU 
try to an old established firm having 67 years’ 
experience henanng poultry. Write today for prices 
and ia C. Weaver & Co., South Water Mar- 
ket, | es 


oHyC AG 0 BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
eS veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices aid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & Bon- 
field, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. 4 
iV ‘4 Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
90, 





























HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


words and ‘Des Moines, Iowa,” 
©. O. D. counts as three words. 


own protection. 


avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. 


Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. 
Wires”’ is counted as three words. 
as two words. 
R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. 
+ Sh us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with order. 
If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure to give two references. This is for your 
One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. 


Count 
Count your name and address as part of the 
“226 W. 21st St.” is counted as four 
$1 and $155.50 both count as one word. 
Ads must 


‘0 
Write or print your ad plainly. 




















FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





CANADA 


BEEF CATTLE 





7,000 ACRES VIRGIN PRAIRIE, 


WEYBURN 
district, southern Saskatchewan, good grain land, 


$5 to $9, half cash; also our improved farms cheap. 
Selling all our land. No encumbrance. Alec 
Connor, owner, Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 





MINNESOTA 





160 ACRES 2% MILES FROM COUNTY 





SEAT, 
good buildings, woven wire fence, tiled; $80 per 


acre. Weld-Dickey Company, Windom, Minn. 





DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS, NEW LIST 


and highway map free. Murray’s Land Office, 


Wadena, Minn. 





OREGON 





VACATION IN OREGON. BECOME ACQUAINT- 


ed with marvelous climate. Natural resources af- 


ford unequalled opportunities in agriculture, indus- 


waterpower, mining and_ timber. Improved, 


partially improved land suitable for dairying, grain, 
fruit, alfalfa, 
acre, Government irri 
25 upward; cheap water. 
General 
storms. 
ter transportation to world markets. 
descriptive booklet and road maps. 
Chamber 

land, Ore. 


cattle—$40 to $100 per 
ition projects—fertile land, 
Orchards, small fruits. 
erop failures unknown—no destructive 
Splendid schools, colleges. Rail and wa- 
Send for free 
Oregon State 
Oregon Bldg., Port- 


poultry, 





of Commerce, 22% 





WYOMING 





A MILLION AND A HALF DOLLAR BEET SU- 


gar factory building in Platte county at Wheat- 


land, Wyo. Excellent opportunity now to get hold 
of good, irrigated beet and alfalfa lands at low 
prices and on easy and long time payments. 
are in this county also some very good bargains in 
dry 
erties. For descriptive folder write Val Kuska, Col- 
onization 
1004 Farnam S8t., 


There 
farming wheat lands, as well as ranch prop- 


Agent, Burlington Route, Room 686, 
Omaha, Neb. 





HELP WANTED 





details. 


FARM AGENTS WANTED TO REPRESENT US 


in all midwest states. Write immediately for full 
Bell Service Oil Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FEMALE 





GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
and prompt returns. Ship John Devlin Hay 
Co., 192 North Clark St., Chicago, I) 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FREE TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH FACH 

Shepherd or Collie pup. Males $4.50, females 
$2.50. Heeling stoc Also trained stock dogs. 
J. Isaksen, Springfield, “Minn. 


ENGLISH SHEPHE RD ‘PUPS, GUARANTE 
to work to suit or refund —_ money. $7. 50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Prescott, Iow 


$16 BUYS GOOD GERMAN POLICH WATCH 
dog, 2 years old. Jerome Ripperger, , Lacona, Ia. 



































A PAIR WELL. BROKE COON HOUNDS. 
Wayne Cooney, Coon Rapids, Towa. 
HAWKEYE SEN NELs TOY BLACK AND TAN 
Terriers $15-$ Alta, Iowa. 
COLLIES 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS. PEDI- 


greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
uaranteed, Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa, 
COLLIES—REG. 

choice females; 
tionville, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL 

herd puppies. 
Minn. 





STUD, TWO MALE PUPS, 
puppies. John Wilkin, Correc- 








COLLIE AND ENGLISH_ SHEP- 
Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 





PEN RAISED MINK. NOW BOOKING OR- 
ders for 1930 young. Master Mink Ranch, Hin- 
ton, Iowa. 





MUSKRATS 

MUSKRATS FOR SALE HIGHEST Qu. ALITY 

Get your breeding stock now. Silver Lakes Fur 
Farm, Albia, Iowa. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $2 
Send for large illustrated cats 

receive Home Study Course free. 

School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind. 


AUCTIONEERING LEARNED QUICKLY. 200 
auction sayings $2; joker $1. American Auction 
College, Kansas Cit 


FARM LANDS 
LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE GREAT 
Northern Railway in Minnesota, North Dakota, 










g. also how to 
Reppert’s Auction 











Idaho, Washington and Oregon Send for free 
book and list of best farm bargains in many years. 
Low homesee kers’ rates E. C. Leedy, Dept. 307, 
St. Paul, Minn 

OWN A FARM IN. MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, stake, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
omens or easy terms Free literature; mention 
stat H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern P. acifie Railway, 
St Paul, Minn 


TENANTS, WHY PAY A HIGH CASH RENT? 

You can buy a good farm from 80 to 1,200 
acres on easy prices and terms in Minnesota, North 
or South Dakota. Get my new bargain list now 
Jobn F. Larson, 115 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
— Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALIFOR- 

nia general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa com- 
bined with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 











income. 
labor, insures success. You can ‘work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe 


Railway has no land to sell, but offers a free service 
in helping you get ean location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin m4 folder and get our farm 
paper, “The Eart free for six months. 
Seagraves, General’ Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Railway, 910 Railway Exchange, icago. 
WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 





caves . , and Towa 
Martket 





THE WEST SIDE HOSPITAL WILL ACCEPT 


young women, 18 years or over, for training. 


Two or more years high school required. Three 
year course, leading to R. N. degree. 
tenance. $1,000 insurance carried for each stu- 
dent. Adddress Supt., 1850 W. Harrison, Chicago. 


Full main- 


POLLED HEREFORDS—HERD BULLS AND 


heifers. Repeater and _ Bullion blood. 
gravel. W. T. Mcl aughlin, Manson, Iowa. 





POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS = ~4 
George Ross & Son, Ross, 


heifers for sale. 











ANGUS BULLS, 
did quality. ‘Fred Kessler, Creston, Iowa. 


SERVICEABLE AGE, SPLEN. 








OFFERING. TYPEY ANGUS BULLS AND 
1eifers. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa... 
RED POLLED BULLS FOR SALE, FRANK J. 


Clouss, Manson, Iowa. 





DAIRY CATTLE 





HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—THIRTY-EIGHT HEAD 
tuberculin and abortion tested. 
Your inspection ‘invited. E. Howey, 1092 James, 


fine yearlings, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





FOR SALE 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers 
and in fine condition. 





A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
rs; proper color 
Stephen A. .. Carr, Collins, Ia. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS, 
Melody 7, milk 
Elma, Iowa. 


DESCENDANTS 


21,722, butterfat 863. Naab, 





GUERNSEY BULL, SIX MONTHS. 47 DAMS 
Richard Klemm, Bara- 


average 689 fat $85. 
boo, Wis. 





HORSES 





SHETLAND PONIES—SPOTTED COLTS $40. 
Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, 


Police pups $5. 
Towa. 





SWINE 





FALL BOARS AND YEARLINGS. 
ond. gilts bred for fall. 
Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


ALSO SOWS 
In truck loads or C, O. 





vmameite BOARS, GILTS, ALSO MILKING 
Shorthorn calves. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CORN HARVESTER 





RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, 


Process Co., Salina, Kan. 


POOR 
man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- 
ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 





_GOPHER TRAPS 





TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET eg ore 


Circular free. A. F. Renken Trap C 


Crete, Neb. 





Farmer and 
go into more than 250,000 farm homes in Iowa 
and nearby states. 


Get the job you want with an ad in Wallaces’ 
Iowa Homestead. Your message will 





LIVESTOCK 





BROWN SWISS 


KODAK FINISHING 





vinet FILM PEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS 
silver Eniargement free. 

for three best prints. 

Dept. 1, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Three prizes monthly 
Superior Photo Service, 





SPECIAL OFFER—KODAK FILM 





25c¢ cash. 


DEVEL- 
oped. Six high gloss prints, one enlargement, 
Electric Studio, Dept. E, Decorah, 





FOR SALE—BROWN SWISS BUL L, 15_ MOS. 


Extra good one; reasonable. Chas. Hunter, 


Scranton. 





FOR Sal .E—PUREBRED BROWN SWISS BULL 
call. 


George Warner, Wheaton, Ill. Route. 





REGISTERED 








BROWN_ SWISS FOR SALE. 
Bred for production. E. D. Doran, Bayard, Ia. 





OFFERING 


Good families. 
Pleasantville, Towa, 


SHORTHORNS 


OLL DEVELOPED AND SEVEN PRINTS, ONE 
Pasco Photo Labora- 


print hand colored, 30c. 
tories, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FILMS DEVELOPED—SIX BEAU TIFUL HIGH 
West Supply, 


gloss prints 25c. Regular price. 


Huntington, Ind. 





TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. 
Glossitone prints 25c. Day-Night Studio, 
dalia, Mo. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL 





SCcoTC HS SHORTHORN cows 
Others well along. Roans and reds. 
Priced to sell. J. O. Hodgson, 


with calves. 





Laurens, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS FROM 





POLLED SHORTHOR N BULLS FOR SALE OF 


the dual purpose kind. J. T. Ferguson & Sons, 





PosTSs 





HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. W. 
P 


orth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 








WANT TO BUY 





BURLAP BAGS 








15,000 LB 
ancestors. Page Hawthorne, Prescott, Iowa. 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS 


200 or more. 


PAY FREIGHT ey 
Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, 











Use This Order Blank Now! 





TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Run my ad as follows: 


eeiaaiaced is enclosed. 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





uacouien sesveccsevscscsces eee am. your 


| | chase price. 


| between our advertisers and subscri 


| MAKE 





(Count as part of ad) 





paper. Remittance of $..........ccccccccceee 
‘ 

Name 

Address 


(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. 


Minimum charge, $1.50. 














—< 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,” 
and ‘Record of Invention” form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1493 Security Savings 
and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT. 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equita- 


PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
216 So. Surety Bldg. 








ble Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





TALBERT DICK. 
consultation charges. 12 
es Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


STATE ACCREDITED, CULLED FOR 
type, color, health, and high egg production, 
Worm treated. When you ,buy state accredited 
chicks you're getting what = ‘re paying for, as they 
must be right when O. K. by the state. Thousands 
of our_customers are sharing the profits of White. 
view Chix as they realize the difference between 
state accredited or just common stock. Whiteview 
Chix are electric hatched, making them “healthy and 
peppy. Many first prizes won in big poultry shows, 
If you want chicks from egg laying blood-lines, with 
many years of scientific culling and breeding, raise 
Whiteview Chix, as they are the money-makers for 
you, English Tom Barron White Leghorns from 
314 egg strain, ‘ Special quality mating 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas, $8.50 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, White Minorcas, 8. C 
R. C. 'R. I. Reds, White, Buff Orpingtons, W! 
Wyandottes, $8.50; Sussex, Jersey Black G 
$11; heavy assorted, $7.50: light assorted, $ 
100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Whiteview 
Hatchery, Roanoke, Il. William Fehr, Prop. 


FOR 8 TO 9c EACH YOU CAN GET GOOD, 

strong chicks from ee en, heavy-lay- 
ing bloodlines. You get these bargains by ordering 
assorted breeds or varieties from _ Peters-Certified 
Flocks. None better at po price for quick growth 
and egg-laying. Lights may be any assortment of 
breeds, $9 per 100, $26 25 per 300, $42.50 per 
500, $80 r 1,000, Heavies assorted, heavy 
breeds only, $10 per 100, $29.25 per 300, $47.50 
per 500, $90 per 1,000. Prepaid delivery, 100 
per cent arrival. Orders booked in rotation. Send 
20 per cent with order, balance C. O. D._ Mail 
your order now before supply is taken up. Peters- 
Farm, Box 257, Newton. Iowa. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON MILLER’S MISSOURI 

accredited ‘“‘Health Certified’’ chicks for summer 
delivery. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, $8; White, Barred, Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, $9; White Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff 
Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $10; Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, $12 Per 100: orders 
less than 100, add le per chick Shipped all 
charges prepaid. 100 per cent delivery. The Mi Mil 
ler Hatcheries, Box 562, Lancaster, Missouri. 


NEW LOW WHOLESALE CHICK PRICES. 25.- 
000 weekly; prompt shipments; prepaid; 100 
per cent delivery. White, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, $7.90 per 100; Single Reds, Barred 
Rocks, $8.90; White, Buff Rocks, Rose Reds, 
White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $9.90; 
mixed assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 
PRICES CUT ON STEELE’S BIG, STRONG 
livable, electric hatched chicks. Per 100: White 
or Brown Leghorns and pears mixed, $8; Reds, 
White or Barred Rocks, $9; Wh. Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, $10; assorted, all ‘kinds $7. Quick de 
livery. 100 per cent alive, prey Catalog free. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 130, Wellsvitte Mo. 
LOWEST PRICES ON “CE ~* fa! 
chicks. Prompt shipments. Buff, W or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $7.50 hundred. White, 
Buff or Barred Rocks, Rec . Buff Orpingt ons, 
White Wyandottes, $8.50; White or Black Mino 
cas, $9. Assorted, $6.50. Prepaid live aetiven 
Laclede Farms Hatchery, Lebanon, Mo. 


PRICES SLASHED ON 20 VARIETIES OF 

chicks for June and July. Now is the time to or 
der pullets from world’s record blood lines. 8 weeks 
and cider for shipment in May, June and July ata 
big discount. Free catalog. Beckmann Hatchery, 
Box 57F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOOTE’S BABY CHICKS MAKE FLOC KS 
that pay. Standard accredited and bloodtested 
Order early to be sure of chicks when you want 
them. Send for free catalog. Address Boote’s 
Hatcheries, Box 5, W ort hington, Minn. 


FOR SALE—WHIT BROWN, BUFF  LEG- 
horns $8; Ww hite Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 

$10: light mixed, $7; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. 

Spring Dale Poultry ¥ arm, Guthrie Center, Iowa. _ 


LEGHORNS 7%c, HEAVIES 9c; PU TREBR RED 
aceredited chicks in all leading varieties. Write 
for prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, III. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEME NT 
governing any transaction between buyer and selle 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers and 
buyers to comply with the following agreement 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail repre 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon Te 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment.is not 
factory, the buyer will see that the por 
properly fed and watered and returned imme: 
to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage ‘ 
one way, the buyer paying them the other 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in g¢ 
der the shipper will then refund the origin 
If poultry is shipped a conside 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered 
given a one or two days’ rest and then reti 
This is in accordance to general custom in handli 
such transactions and is assumed to . ohiae all « 
vers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
EXTRA MONEY—KRAMER’ $ DUCK 
lings and turkey poults will do this for yor and 
give you lots of pleasure. Buy_ ‘em at these | 
prices: Bronze turkey poults, 25-$15, 50-$27 
100-$50, 500-$250. White Pekin ducklings a 
$6, 50-$11.50, 100-$21, 500-$102.50, 1,00 
$200. Order your May chicks from us oom. Ke 
mer’s May chicks will make September layers 
Kramer Hatchery Co., Fairmont, Minn., 
tonka, Iowa. 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS 


BLUE ANDALUSIAN EGGS $5 PER 1%. 
Parcel post prepaid. Ed McGeachy, Bristow, a. 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
JERSEY WHITE GIANT BABY CHIC KS 
hatching eggs. Bs matings. True Giant a= 
All the proven Food qa ities of Black Giants 
white birds. Wonderful money makers. ray 
reasonable. Highest quality. Murray McMurray 
Box 101, Webster City, Iowa. 
sERGET oes GiaRes oo Saree. LLY 
cu ocks, pure white plumage, s 
limited number for 
6 sony C. C. OC. Hatcheries 








Cc 
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POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








BUFF LEGHORNS ALFALFA 
CHAMPION 8S. C. BUFF LEGHORNS, AUSTIN- | DEPENDABLE ALFALFA SEED; HARDY 
son strain. June chicks will make October lay- Grimm direct from producing district, purity 
ers. $10-100; prepaid. Richard Bouska, Protivin, | 99.5 per cent, viability over 90 per cent, state col- 


lowa. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 
wae rice. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 





so ba chicks and eggs. Trapnested, ligreed 
Also sation stock,- be 2 bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. ecords to 320 Seas. Catalog 


and special price bulletin free, I p ¢. D. 
George B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand” Rapids, Stich: 








TANCRED STRAIN ACCREDITED WHITE 
Leghorn chicks priced at 0 per 10 ‘hese 
chicks are from pedigr stock with bs I. rec- 
rds ranging from 250 to 299 eggs per year. Dix- 

on s Hatchery, Gowrie, Iowa. 

190 CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN LAYING 
hens; yearlings; Rucker’s Tancreds direct; $9 

per dozen. Rollie Pearson, Maxwell, Iowa. 





BUFF MINORCAS 
BU vrs ws Me te AND BUFF MINORCA 





. C. Buff and White Leghorns, Buff 
me. 0 aon ngtons and Buff Wyandottes. Van de 
Waa Electric Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 





FOR BETTER BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND 

eges write Sunrise Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCAS 

HIGHEST QUALITY S. ©. W. MINORCA ness 
from large type, eulled farm flock, $5 100, 

prepaid. Mrs. mont Muecke, Hinton, a, 

LARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN WHITE MIN- 
orca eggs for sale, $4-100. Hucke Bros., R. 1, 

Bronson, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 

















BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS; BIG. GOLDEN 

Buffs, a. splendid layers, culled for pro- 
duction and disease. Buff specialist, 30 years 
winners Iowa state show a state fair. Eggs $T- 


$3.75-50. August Petersen, Farnhamville, Ia. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


WIIITE ORPINGTON EGGS oe z= 100. SAT- 
isfactory hatch guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Webb, 
Madrid, Towa 


100, 











BARRED ROCKS 


RINGLET BARRED ROCKS, DARK MATING, 
deep narrow barring, big, healthy, stylish; fresh 











lege tested noxious weeds free, satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money and carrying charges returned. 
Price first grade 28c pound, second grade 15c, cer- 
tificate_ furnished. Samples and particulars free. 
E. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. D. 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











BUY YOUR GRIMM ALFALFA DIRECT yEOM 
the introducer. L.yman's No. 1 Grimm $23 

per bu.; Lyman’s No. 2 Grimm $15 per bu. an 

seeds guaranteed noxious weed free. Either grade 

tee excellent results. Fancy White Blossom or 

Grundy County sweet clover $4.35 per bu. A, 





Lyman, introducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
CERTIFIED IMPROVED GRIMM ALFALFA 
seed. Nort Jakota Blue Tag from eo 


state inspected field. Purity 99.6 per cent. 
mination 95 per cent. Shipped in sealed bags. ¥. 
A. Pazandak, grower, Fullerton, N. D. 


CE 1 — IKD ALFALFA; GRIMM AND DAKOTA 
Free samples. Rernhard Seed Co., Park- 





a * 





BULBS AND PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—LARGE, STALKY, FIELD 
grown, strong, well routed, hand selected, roots 
mossed, ‘varieties labeled: arliana, John’ Baer, 
Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Stone, Bonny Best, 
Early Jewel, T5c; $1: 500, $1.25: 
1,000, $2; , $8.50. Cabbage, all ‘varieties. 
rice tomatoes. Sweet ppers, 100, 50c; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. ertified Porto Rico 
potaio slips, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 1 post- 
. Prompt. shipment. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cuiver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 


TOMATO PLANTS—HUSKY TRANSPLANTED; 

grown in the open; popular varieties; guaranteed 
condition on arrival; 100-85c, 50- 50c. Large 
early sweet peppers, 50-500. $1 buys 75 tomato 
25. 5 pepper. All postpaid. Estey’s Gardens, 
ork N . 


PLANT ASSORTMENT, 
tomatoes, 
all $1, 
Satisfaction 
Jac ksonville, 


CABRAGR, 

















200 CABBAGE, 
200 onions, 50 pepper, 25 exepls 
prepaid. Large, hand selected, moss pack: 
uaranteed. Jacksonville Plant. on. 
exas. 


CELERY, TOMATO, 
cauliflower, wonderherry, pepper, 
eggplant, 20c¢ dozen; asters, pansies, petunias, lark- 
spur, snapdragon, zenias, 25¢ dozen. Send 10¢c for 
postage. Mankato Nursery, Mankato, Minn. 


200 
| 








lSe DOZEN: 
groundcherry, 





















































Pr s 100-$6, 50-$3.50, prepaid. Mrs. A ——————_—— ——— _____ 
siect ee hin nee i SWEET POTATO PLANTS—YELLOW JERSEY, 
—— = — Nancy Hall, red Berm yam plants, 100-60¢, 
BRADL EY ; megs x ROCK EGGS, DARK MAT- 200-$1, 500-$2.25, 1.000-$4, px ystpaid. Healthy 

ing, 15-$1, 100-35. Satisfaction guaranteed. plants; prompt Rey Fred Wiseman, Ma- 
Frank Santee & Son, Tilton, Iowa. comb, Tl. 

LIGHT BARRED ROCK EGGS, SHOW QUAL- | GERANIUMS—TWO DOZEN STRONG YOUNG 

ity, 15-$2, 100-812. W. H. Miller, Inde-| “plants that will afford you the luxury of a 
pendence, Towa. re flower bed all ee - $1.25 post- 
— pric ny color or mixec 3uckley Geranium 

WHITE ROCKS 532 Company, Springfield, Ml. 
ST ANDANG Poe WHITE ROCKS. | EGGS 2- " > acvaten "7 ae 
> LARGE PANSY PLANTS FROM BEST SEED 
sao , $5-10 B.C. Turner, Griswold, Iowa. obtainable. Wonderful mixed colors, 3 dozen $1. 
mabe ISLAND WHITES Delphinium from finest English strains, wonderful 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND WHITE BOGS Te ~ Es Sag nee tenants 
$4.50 per 100, postpaid. Orders filled promptly. 2 erence cera enn at Riser 
Rosa W Sibson, Clarinda, Iowa. sag rg FIELD GROWN PLANTS; | 500, 0 TO- 
mato, frostproof cabbage and onions, mixed any 
PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES way wanted, and 25 peppers, prepaid, $1. Mod 
PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE EGGS; UTILITY | ern Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 
and beauty; $3.75 hundred. Fred Schnell, | [OoK! 200 FROSTPROOF CABRAGE, 200: 
Ruthven, Towa. tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 50 egg plants, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES all $1, postpaid. Central Plant Co., Ponta, ‘Texas. 
*UREBRE ROSE COMB WHITE. WYAN- | PL NEE THAT GROW. READY. TILL JUNE 
ao a 4-105, prepaid, insured. Chas. Cain, See May 10 ad for price’. Southern Plant 
Spencer, Iowa. or Ponte, Texas, 
= EED CORN 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS $5.50 FOR 25, . = ——— s 3 —~-. 
$10.50 for 50, $20 per 100, $97.50 for 500: | GOLDEN KING—WINNER EVERY POSSIBLE 
postpaid, 100 per cent alive delivery guaranteed. award northern section, Iowa corn yield test, 
Scheckel’s Hatchery, Box 202, Springbrook, Iowa. | 1928-1929. Germination over 95 per cent Shelled 








AT 
(none 


RUN PEKINS WON BEST DISPLAY 
World's Intersations! Waterfowl Show 
larger). Eggs $1.50-10 Runft, Reinbeck, 


WHITE ENG’ ‘SH RUNNER DUCK E¢ 
per bund “Lay the year round.”’ 

Ruggeberg. Nation, Iowa. 

FOR SALE 


—WHITE PEKIN 
large type. 

















7 
Orville 





DUCKLINGS, 
) Write for prices. Spencer Chick 
Hatchery, Spencer, lowa. 
EXTRA LARGE MAMMOTH 
$1-12, prepaid; ducklings. 
Oskaloosa, Towa. 
EXTRA LARGA WHITE 
_ $1-12, $10-100. Mrs. 
own 


RUNFT’S 51.40% CAYUGAS, INTERNATIONAL 

winners. $1.50-10. Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 

PROF. KING’S MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
poults, 50c¢ each; minimum order 25; immediate 

shipment; 100 per cent live arrival. Write for 

prices on Mammoth White Pekin ducklings and 

Iowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Ia. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS; 





PEKINS; EGGS 
Mrs. Earl Fleck, 





PEKIN DUCK 
Mike Sullivan, 


EGGS 
Fonda, 














st 50 UO oo 
20,000 
ning 


rices are ht. Sunshine Turkey Farm, pagan 





Minn., Ray Fitzloff & George Trahms, 
EGGS, HALF PRICE. NA Sag 4 AL WINNING 
Bronze turkeys, Buff oe, Brahmas, 


Li 
Rouen ducks. Catalog. J. C. Clipp es Son, Box 7, 
Campbellsburg, Ind. 
FOR SALE—BRONZE TURKEY 
sonable price. Write Spencer 
Spencer, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY EGGS 
each. John Schlicht, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
wa | THE Lo MB ast | oe on 
your pou or identification case 
theft. Tattoos <= a 4 of the wing, a different 
number for eac’ List of marker owners 





ULTS, REA- 
hick Hatchery, 


15¢ 











nk for 250 bir 


orders to Service Bureau artment, 





and graded. Choice, $5; medium sized kernels, $4. 















Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Towa. 

BIG YIELDING EARLY VARIETIES _YE LLOW 
Dent, also Calico; germination 98 bushel. 

Charles ; Roth, R. 5 Grant Highway, Wat erle 0, Ta. 

SEED CORN—90 DAY YELLOW DENT 
Tests 98 per cent; $3 per bu.; satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Budd Watt, Holstein, fowa. 





STEEL GUARDS FOR HIGHWAY 
CURVES 


One of the most dangerous hazards of 
present-day high-speed driving on im- 
proved highways is that of cars leaving 
the road at sharp or winding curves, gul- 
lies, steep hillsides, high grades and so 
on. Such places were at first protected 
by wooden posts and light rails, but the 
splinters from such materials often were 
more dangerous than the accident itself. 
These have gradually been replaced by 
heavy steel cables, extra heavy woven 
wire, and so on. The latest development 
along this line is a heavy sheet steel 
guard, made of 12-gauge material in sec- 
tions sixteen feet long and twelve inches 
wide. Each end is slotted and turned 
back and spot welded, forming a series 
of interlocking loops through which a 
bolt or pin can be inserted. These guards 
are mounted on reinforced concrete or 
pressure treated wood posts, by a combi- 


Of all the joyous sounds of all the year, 
there is none more loved by Peter Rabbit 
—anu the rest of us, for that matter—than 
the soft whistle of Winsome Bluebird in 
the spring. The first time Peter hears it, 
he always jumps up in the air, kicks his 
long heels together, and does a funny lit- 
tle dance of pure joy, for he knows that 
Winsome Bluebird is the herald of sweet 
Mistress Spring, and that she is not far 
behind him. It is the end of the shivery, 
sad time and the beginning of the happy, 
glad time, and Peter rejoices when he 
hears that sweet, soft voice which is 
sometimes so hard to locate, seeming to 
come from everywhere and nowhere. 

So Peter loves Winsome Bluebird and 
never tires of seeing him. You know, he 
wears a very beautiful coat of blue, the 
blue of the sky when it is softest, and you 
love to lie on your back and look up into 
it and dream and dream, It always seems 
to Peter that Winsome’s coat is one of the 
loveliest he has ever seen, as indeed it is, 
and that it is quite right and proper and 
just as it should be that one having such 
a beautiful voice and bringing such a 
beautiful message should himself be beau- 
tiful. He said as much one dav when he 
had run over to the Smiling Pool to pay 
his respects to Grandfather Frog 

“Chug-a-rum! Certainly! Of course!” 
said Grandfather Frog. ‘‘Winsome Blue- 
bird has a beautiful nature and his beau- 
tiful coat is the reward Old Mother Na- 
ture gave him. It has been in the family 
ever since his grandfather a thousand 
times removed was brave enough to 
come the herald of Mistress Spring.” 


know I shall love him more when I learn 
more about him. His great-great-great- 
grandfather must have done 
fine to have won such a lovely reward.” 

“He did,” replied Grandfather Frog. 
“He became the her: 
when no one else would, and bravely car- 
ried his message of gladness where it was 
badly needed, in spite of cold and hardship 
which no one else was willing to face.” 

“Please, please, tell me all about 
begged Peter. 

“TI will,” said Grandfather Frog, 
cause you ought to know it. 
ought to know it, and Winsome 


it,” 


Everybody 
Bluebird 


one of the quietest and most modest of all 
the birds. He wore just a modest gray 
coat, and no one tock any notice of him. 
In fact, he didn’t even have a name. He 
never quarreled. He never was envious 
of those to whom Old Mother Nature had 
given beautiful coats, He just minded 
his own affairs and did his best to do his 
share of the work of the Great World. 

“Old Mother Nature was very busy in 
those days, making the Great World a fit 
place in which to live, and as soon as she 
had started a new family of birds or ani- 
mals she had to leave them to take care 
of themselves. Those who were too lazy 
or too stupid disappeared, and others took 
their places. There was nothing lazy or 
stupid about Mr. Bluebird, and he quickly 
learned how to take care of himself and 
at the same time to keep on the best of 
terms with his neighbors, 

“When the place where the first birds 
lived became too crowded, and old King 
Eagle led them out into the new land Old 
Mother Nature had been preparing for 
them, Mr. Bluebird was one of the first 
to follow him. The new land was very 
beautiful, and there was plenty of room 
and plenty to eat for all. Then came Jack 





nation spring and hinge, so that when an 
automobile strikes the continuous line of 
steel, these springs absorb the shock and | 
deflect the car back to the road. There | 
is no roughness or depression to catch 
the wheels, and when painted white, the 





Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Moines, Iowa. 


guards serve as excellent guides at night. 


Frost, with snow and ice, and drove all 
the birds back to the place they had come 
from. They made up their minds that they 
would stay there even if it were crowded. 
But after a while Old Mother Nature came 
to tell them that soon Jack Frost would 





be- | 


“Oh, Grandfather Frog, that sounds like 
a story,” cried Peter. “Please tell it to 
me, for I love Winsome Bluebird, and I | 


something | 


2ld of Mistress Spring | 


will never tell it himself. He is too mod- 
est. It happened a great while ago when 
the world was young. Mr. Bluebird was | 





| WSM, 
| Atlanta; 
“be- | 


When Mr. Bluebird Won His Beautiful Coat 


land, and sweet Mistress Spring would 
waken all of the sleeping plants and all of 
the sleeping insects up there, so it would 
be as beautiful as it was before, even 
more beautiful than the place where they 
were, She said that she should expect 
them to go to the new land and make it 
joyous with their songs and build their 
homes there and help her to keep the in- 
sects and worms from eating all the green 
things.” (Concluded next week) 





FARM NEWS OVER AIR 

Cooperating with the National Broad- 
casting Co., the Standard and Capper 
groups of farm papers have inaugurated 
a daily broadcast to bring to the country 
news of important agricultural events and 
questions of foremost interest in the in- 
dustry. This brief daily message dur- 
ing the National Farm and Home Hour 
is presented with the aim of familiarizing 
the vast number of radio listeners with 
reliable information and news concerning 
agriculture from many angles. 

On Tuesday of each week, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead and the 
Kansas Farmer, Topeka, furnish news for 
the feature over a wide network of N. B. 
C. stations, and on the remaining days 
of the week, news of a similar nature 
from farm papers in other sections is 
broadcast. This plan makes it possible 
for the radio audiences to hear news of 
their own on one day and to also hear 
what is of leading importance in other 
parts of the country. 

The news feature is heard at the be- 
ginning of the National Farm and Home 
Hour, broadcast every day except Sun- 
day, between 11:45 and 12:30 p. m., central 
standard time, over the following sta- 
tions: WJZ, New York: WBZ, Boston; 
WBZA, Springfield; WBAL, Baltimore; 
WHAM, Rochester; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
WJR, Detroit; WLW, Cincinnati; KFKX, 
Chicago; KWK, St. Louis; WREN, Law- 
rence; KSTP, St. Paul- Minneapolis; 
WEBC, Superior-Duluth; WRVA, Rich- 
mond; WBT, Charlotte; WJAX, Jackson- 
ville; WIOD, Miami; WHAS, Louisville; 
Nashville; WMC, Memphis; WSB, 
WSMB, New Orleans; KVOO, 
Tulsa; WKY, Oklahoma City; KTHS, Hot 
Springs; WBAP, Fort Worth; KPRC, 
Houston; WOAI, San Antonio; KOA, Den- 
ver; WJTF, Raleigh; WRC, Washington; 
WHO, Des Moines; wow, Omaha; 
WDAF, Kansas City; KFAB, Linccln; 
WJIDX, Jackson; WOC, Davenport. 


HIGH PROTEIN FOODS ARE 
BENEFICIAL 


High protein diets will not kill anyone; 
in fact, repeated trials with men as well 
as laboratory animals have demonstrated 
the healthfulness of such diets. 

“It should not be argued from these 
experiments that everybody should utilize 
a diet composed exclusively of meat or 
other high protein foods,"”” Dr. C. Robert 
Moulton, of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, declared in a re- 
cent address; “but these experiments cer- 
tainly demonstrate that there is no good 
reason in the case of the average normal 
person for greatly restricting the amount 
of meat eaten.”" Doctor Moulton advised 
eating a diet consisting of “a great vari- 
ety of foods, including green leafy vege- 
tables, fruits and dairy products and ce- 
reals, along with protein foods such as 
meat, fish and eggs.” 

The Eskimos, American plains Indians 
and Indians of the South American pam- 
pas have lived on meat diets and been 
hardy people. 

Stefansson, the well known Arctic ex- 
plorer, and a fellow explorer, Andersen, 
in a recent experiment by the Russell 
Sage Institute of Pathology, lived for more 
than a year on an all-meat diet, and un- 
der constant observation of physicians, 
At the end of the experiment, they were 


be driven back from that wonderful new i shown to be in perfect health. 
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I'M EXPERIMENTIN’ 
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of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand GRAIN Wy , : 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- Liv estock Receipts and 
MARKETS |. = 2 Prices 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately i = 8 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 0 & Hog prices are 97 per cent of the ten. 
generally he pore a & g " 3 year average, as contrasted with 102 per 
" ee , states is about per cent. S| a cent for fat cattle, 60 per cent for sh 
General Price Outlook NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New = | 2 = 2 | and 64 per cent for lambs. — 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and DL es The following table gives data as 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 > YI c a percentage of <en-year’ average ee aan 
AND WITH LAST YEAR per cent of pre-war normal. Corn, No. 2Y— . | e ‘ } ney, | Ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
The percentage columns in the aotow- eo. ol os 7 Oil Re, monk by week for he pest igh weeks, 
ing table are worthy of the most carefu o> 4 oven] 0 OU4) of fF 72) 69% Sach week is compared wit e ten-year 
study. The first column gives percentage MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE oes, No. 3Y— 803 co nae ae | average of the corresponding week, thus 
present prices are of pre-war, and the PRICES St WEEK wee es Me LIA ai eliminating all seasonal bias. 
second column percentage prices are of Butter, creamery extras, last week Car ea 4 “r= seve 79% | vb) 74%] .74% HoGs 
the corresponding week last year. 33c, week before 34%4c; cheddar cheese, Tae th 4 se noi! ome 7g,| 7914 
The first thing to do in order to get the | last week 18c, week before 19c; eggs, We Ny fo stevens AIR "73 3A ti ——. 
most benefit out of this table is to note | fresh firsts, last week 20%c, week before as efore | 78 } 7 -76 72% Pes 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- | 22%c; ducks, last week 15c, week before hoe — ) 43 “a } 28 385, 8 | ae 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is | 18c; fat hens, last week 24c, week before We etn sovseaee | “43%| ‘394 | eae pity Bolaxt . 
now 138 per cent of pre-war and 95 per | 23c; broilers, last week 30c. week before b Ant efore ...| .43% 9%) .42%| .38% ate ae t 
cent of the same time last year. Now go | 34c; geese, last week 14c, week before l4c. p< gtr 61 53 38 oe So 
down over the list and see which products Week ieen seeeeee | 63 B3 Ss on £2 
are above and which = = —T . k’ M k sae vee] oO 53 eo |es| 6% 
wholesale price level. rom the stand- ) , r ~ : : - hen ‘ 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted The W eek s Markets gl seeeee _o) e anes = to 30 : 82) 92 
that cattle, jomber and the wanes of city CATTLE Sant No ohark 7a\ +f April ve bd bey 34 
labor are above the general price level. ag eae e | i aes 0 91 9 
Oats, wheat, corn, lambs, timothy, clover - — mevteron e = ape rites April 14 to 20. 100 95| 95 
seed, butter and copper are decidedly be- | > _ Week be © [LOE . 11.03 | 89% April 21 to 27 es 104 91} 94 
low the general price level. In most cases, ra) FEEDS April 28 to May 91 83 | 95 
the failure of these commodities to ad- Bee ie 2 ___ | May 5 to ees i 86 85) 97 
vance as much as other products is due = | te a ——!S = BMY 13 tO 1B .cccccarccercorsesooers 95,87 7 
to overproduction. |} ‘we! 6 a } 2? 2 in CATTLE 
| éié 2 : x 8 é M h 24 to 30 71 86] 118 
° oO | < arc ts) sapatinesmesboeviie 6) 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL, —————— 2/2) ${ 8 & | March 31 to April 6......] 74] 86 iit 
= Med. and heavy wt. beef ; | 3 a ae April 7 to 18 ....... 82) 95] 115 
eon wele steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— = 3 & 4 7 April 14 to 20. 79 87} 109 
wee) WL Choice and prime— Si So | Ss April 21 to 27 ........ 81] 87] 112 
Ga:) hw Last week 12.87/13.88/12.75 . bh _~__ | April 28 to May 4. 83/ 89 109 
lees] eee Week before  ..........000{12,88/13.50/13.00 | Bran— es) | May 5 to ll 80! 88|_-108 
} 2g) om Good— | | | Last week......../27.50)25 5.25/32.00 May 12 to 18. 73| 80) 102 
E85) £235 ee 11.62)12.88/11.38 Week before..../27.75{25 .50/32.00 re —— : 
[Piel Sen WEEK DETOTS cccosrecsorsecsess {11.75/12.12/11.62 | Shorts— j | | _ A ane a 
lant Baka | Medium— | | Last week......../26.75/24.75/24.75/34.00) March 24 t0 30 cccoccccccccocooscce 129] 159) 59 
Fisher’s index number ............ | 188] 95 | MRE WIR sonicisnseoctsveminns 10.25/11.12| 9.88 Week before....|27.25/24.75/25.00/34.00| March 31 to April 6.. 136| 166 57 
i. —_mmorrr i : —_ — | WEE DOTOTS c.cccccosisvccsen |10.38|10.38/10.25 | Hominy feed— | | } | | ADE FT tO IS science 83| 149 61 
CATTLE—At Chicago Common— oe Oe Last. week.. loc 5| April 14 to 20 ; 152) 153 58 
7 2400-nanna — 4 eT} Last week ..... .25| 8.88 25 Week befer 5 eae il 21 to 27... 129| 152 5 
1,300-pound fat cattle RE IRE 157 91 Week befors 8.50| 8.50| 8.62 | Linseed meal | yt “dl a at te 6 
1,100-pound fat cattle ..... 3S | vient weight beet (o ) { | | F 5, ani 5) 3 . 
Canners and cutters ......... 74 18 Tee woo. t RS. D2 Ins orl lag 0 May 5dtoll. 121; 130 60 
to thi ia aaa : 89 (1,100 Ibs. down)— Last week........ 51.25). sssesees 49.5) we| 112] 128} 60 
—$ wt irene = Choice and prime— Week before..../52.25).... 50.75 ——— 
HOGS—At Chicago OO 12.50/13.50/12.50 | Cottonseed (41 sacle: _ LAMBS 
— Week before .................. 112.50/13.00/12.62 per cent)— MEOTCH BE tO BO cvscrcsocccccsccscssl Ee 300i 65 
HEAVY TORS osssessssesssesesesesnse oes 124} $5 | Medium and good— | | Last week........ 43.25 March 31 to April 6.. 136) 166) 62 
7 ss Pes March 31 to Ap 1 62 
Light hogs | 125 96 | Last week .25/11.50] 9.88 Week before....|42.75 April 7 to 19 ........ 83| 149] 66 
PUBS ....00000000 | 131 99 | Week before ............0..../10.75/11.00|10.75 | Tankage— April 14 to 20. 152} 153) 66 
Sows (rough) . | 118 96 Common— : re ee Gee Last WOON snr ssrer 60.00 ~165.00 160.00 April 21 to 27 .... 129} 152] 64 
BRITE, WEEE accsesevaceesorcennonets .25} 8.88) 8.25 ee efore....|........./60.00 ..|65.00/ 60.00 il 28 May 4. 135) 147} 53 
SHEEP—At Chicago Week before ............. 8.50| 8.50] 8.62 | Gluten— | | oT Saw. teil isel a 
| eae | 119] 70 —— cattle— Last week........ | = |31.15 May 12 to 18 .... .| 112] 128} 64 
- eifers— ; am 
WOOL AND HIDES Last week. ......cse..| 9.25] 9.62] 9.50 — Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
. Week before au... 9.12] 9.25] 9.50 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; | seven markets. 
Quarter blood wool at oo’ 92! 63 | Cows— all other points, car lots. Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Light cow hides at Chicago..| 85] 91 | TGR GUOOE oo ccccsnsciisccsorcevsest TEST WTOt Wels Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
| Wee af ceniessencebecth Fetal Fee, ete 
+ I, non dl — = | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS Seniahnine “antiniess 
At Chicago— Last week ..... 7.25] 7.88] 6.88 TO CORN BELT STATES J 
Corn, No. 0. ae 116 92 Week before .. 7.12] 7.75] 6.88 The following table shows the shipments The following table gives the per cent 
Oats, No. 2 white .... 90 90 | Canners and cutte of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn | of five-year average for the corresponding 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ 91 92 Last week 5.12! 5.12 | belt states, from the twelve leading mar- | weeks for the visible supplies of corn, 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 86 97 Week before 4.88] 5.88 | kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie | wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
On lowa Farms— Stockers and feeders— M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, | butter and eggs. me. 
Corn 112 93 BORE ROO wales cress eennssione 9.00} 9.50] 9.00 | and are in percentages of corresponding ‘aie 
Oats .... asseeveneecesere 79 90 Week before vices 9.00| 9.62) 9.12 | week for five-year average, 1925-1929: | 
-EEnS ~ | Cows and heifers— ~ te 
MILL-FEEDS ae Last WeEK sescseessseneeen| 7.62] 7.75] 7.38 Be Week Ending | £| 2] 3] S| 8 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 142 101 Week before ............00... 7.62] 7.25| 7.38 a Me M ES & BR] < 3 2 iH 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 165 96 Zo zo ze ESo o| B] Oo] a] a 
Bean, at Kansas City 120) 120 _— Og | OF. | St. | ak. | arch 16 62| 225] 51) 226) 800 
Sorte, at Kansas Chy =n] _300|__99 | Sigavy (a0 ibe, up)— | S| S31 SS | Bos. | March 22 SII) 62} 225] 50) 222] 293 
HAY Last week ........... 9.55) 9.98] 9.65 os oz os Ee? March 29 0| 228] 51] 234) 218 
: - ——_—— - Week before 9.40}10.00] 9.50 Ba Bs Es oes April 5 .. 62) 227] 52) 246) 178 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... 102 88 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | Chie TS ee en 8S 65} 228] 54| 245! 147 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 147 89 RIE POPPIN cosh ioscsecssunsinsees 9.75|10.12| 9.80 164.4} ee 98.5 _? April 19 .. 70| 232} 54] 254] 131 
.THMER E. PpRonucT : Week before ..........| 9.62/10.15| 9.65 98.9) 114. 80.8 -> | April 26 .. 71| 236) 57| 281| 128 
OTHBR FARM PRODUCTS Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | Missouri 70.8 93.2| 83.51 99:7 | Nay 300 70] 2401 Go| 294| 125 
Butter, at Chicago ...........0....000 120 80 Last week 9.70/10.12 9.75 | Nebraska 80.9 76.5 71.8 130.3 May 10. 63] 243} 57] 300) 122 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 32 69 ‘ Week age —. ee vac. al 9.65 | ——— = soe Pres eg > AE EET a 56| 250} 56] 285| 120 
Ti hy seed, at Chicag 114 150 | Light lights ( -150 Ibs.) | Indiana 96. 08. 3. ———— - oer Ey re = aa 
Gotten, at New York 116] 87 | | Liat Weel vcennsmnesnn 9.42/10.00! 9.42 | OWI0 sescsecccene eS Se | ee Oe enna ee eee ae 
Eggs, at Chicago .o.cccecccssseseeesee 105| 70 Week before  ....ccccssessseee 9.38/10.05| 9.38 | potal, 7 corn twice the five-year average 
[Ea oe Smooth and rough belt states.. 112.4| 107.1 85.4] 111.6 3 3 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago heavy packing sows Pt I ne Eh RS A nh PO 
‘ae 7 \ Aen} (250 a up)— . ——— Neogyroe-3 row & am, asa paneees.- PORK PRODUCTS 
4-4 s Last week .. 9.05] 9.38 .75 | age of t e receipts for the corresponding i 1 ives the percentage 
ice OL Week before 8.80] 9.22] 8.95 | week ending May 10, 1929—Iowa, 78.0 per ot dn atk Ce ee oe ok 
~ Pigs (130 Ibs. do cent; inois, 95.3; Missouri, 5; Ne- , ee 0 
: __172) 130 . . week . 9.70| 9.00 | braska, 69.1; Kansas, 89.5; Indiana, 66.4; | Products stored at western markets. __ 
FUTURES—At Chicago MV GEK WEEDS: wccssccesccraress lassvostes 9.55] 9.00 | Ohio, 55.4; total, seven corn belt states, n{ 2 
—- - Stock pigs— 79.1 per cent. < © " 
— os a TAMBG WOOK wcsccricvdsvosorssncsss} 8:60 csvnggee 8.98 el Si ¢ 
WT ccccocccccses « y, = 2 = 
Beptember 112 a1 Week before wwe! 8.50] | 8.88 MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND 7| 2 5 
December 118 89 SHEEP STOCKERS TO CORN BELT £ n| 8 
Oats— Oe Me ee file A, ee ee The following tables show the movement ee £ 
July Beiesesasbsicoesentesncsnecnesiiaes 86 43 ——— ghee oan | of feeder and stocker cattle, and wos aor &} A 7 
Septembe * ot : medium to prime— and stocker sheep from twelve markets 0) 92) 98 
December 96 93 Last Week o.ccsscsssseesns gsccs]’ B88) 9:45] 4:68 | Sato She Gaven corn belt etates: | mea ae DL sesessseeesneessonssenecenneesenne z asl 97 
Wheat— x B : Week before RES aR 9.18] 9.70} 9.18 ATTLE cael 5 Zoemmaneamenceeccons Bel 88 
ir iaiecislaicu cain sendinsbia nasa niaisansobics ilies 90 9 y s, s and common baa —e r 9| 
= aes me 99 og Feet week <2 eis ssanens e ented 7.62) 7.88) 6.88 | Months of tetas rl March and May 1 saseauoe Aaveenis ene eesbesinesvassisvevesrts - 68} 52 & 
December 99 95 Week before ................... | 8.00) 8.38] 7.38 | pe 
Lard— . —_— lambs, medium to | — Totals EXPORTS OF GRAIN 7 
July sevens 96 7 cnolce— , | of Exports of wheat the third week in 
September soe] 94187 ee 10.12/10.38) 9.50 sini si {| Fvere 4,353,000 bushels, as compared 
ee ore . eens i she ye pe fore 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Yearling wethers, medium 1928 ...... 94,514|  45,712| 118,962] 479,401 | Say" 5696-000. Saakein tee Ge tome Oe 
Coke, at Connellsville ers to prime— 1920 .. 79,222 45,406 81,251] 417,362 last year. Exports of corn the third week 
Pig iron, at Birmingha 104 93 Fra gee 3 spuiscinctilalesnasea i 7.50 = 1930 125,471 50,400) 123,339) 543,346 | in May were 9,000 bushels, as compared 
. " New . 79 > Wee TOTO  crcececececccnesee 75| 7.75) 7.5 ‘_ e : with 15,000 bushels the week before an 
Crude. a veiowns MUN Y kl 132 ui Ewes, medium to ¢ wind weeks, or hari toes a 12,000 bushels for the same -week last 
Lumber— ‘ i m Last week ......... 5.12) 5.00] 4.80 | —___ "Sac; “Ay -"» ““~-________ | ear, Exports of oats the third week in 
“Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- __Week before ivnunn-| 4.88] 5.00) 4.62 | 1928 ....[ 9.293[5,450/" 14,938) 68,899 | May’ were 16,000 bushels, as compared 
rR et 174 88 NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all tore —- S'aee Sees yy 58,229 with no exports for the week before and 
Yellow pine (southern) | classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- | S280 s0! we 0Y| , : 665,000 bushels for the same week 
Y Ra on 2 com. boards.. 156 77 | age of prices from common to choice, SHEEP year. 
ellow pine (southern) = sg 
ix6 and 2B (finish)...! 1831 87 HAY Oe at SN See: ee ee EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
ELSE RELIES TL ER 142 102 ——————— r a Fe Exports of lard the third week i 
? ik? “- > 928 14,814 6,098) 94,145] 264,036 | M Fvere 13,412,000 pounds, as compared 
EAM AL. = 1929 | 28'139| 11/676| 125's37| 3s4'o54 | Seith ‘Be407,000 ‘pounds the’ week before 
. ’ ’ 29, Ve os ’ , . 
Bank clearings, per capita, ¥ -" 1930 ...... | 33,229] 19,366) 114,430) 316,728 | and 13,654,000 ——- ad bm poe be 
ie: 3 | é year, Exports : irc ; 
oS Awl saaneni a 208 gg FS ~ | e Two woes med oo: May 10, = bine ‘sce Le aoe, as i 
Interest, 60 to 90 dz Fels ev, May ti, *____Ss__=s=_#| pared with 4,961,000 pounds the week be- 
at New York ... 86 38 & Ny; a TORS: ens | 677| 1,670| 13,099 37,097 | fore and 5,069,000 pounds for the same 
Industrial stocks 346 84 | — i) a 1,473) 2,805) 12,461 43,004 | week last year. 
FROUITORE BLOCKS  ......000ccecsecsceesceees 135 100 | Mixed clover, No, 1— 1930 | 476) | 1,134] __ 17,942 31,994 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 — cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 30, 1930, of the 1925-1929 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 
101 per cent, livestock 91 per cent, lum- 
ber 80 per cent, ore 67 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 97 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 





st week ......0. psencosnal epenosenst ld 
NE NEN -cscsscsuicncunacen Becaceihss ln coxesskd 
Timothy, No. 1— 
on i bg ae 
Week before .. 
Alfalfa, choice— 
A ee 
bo) ee oo a | 











Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
LASt WEEK ...ccccococcccssseeeesee|18.50/23.00 


Week before osesseseeeee| 18.50 /|23.00 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 

LASt WEEK .....cccccscoccccereeee| 18.00/21, 25 

Week before .....rcocccccors /18.00/ 21.2. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 








o 








LASt WEEK ......cccccccocerereeree/16.50/19.00 
Week before --/16.50)19.00 

Oat straw— 
Last week ...... | 8.50} 7.50/10.00 
WOKE DELO] crreccecrccccreee 8.50) 7.50/10.00 














HOG RECEIPTS 


PREDICTED CHICAGO 
JUNE 


Barring unusual price fluctuations, ex- 
traordinary weather, or other unforeseen 
factors of that sort, we predict Chicago 
hog receipts for the ensuing week as 
follows: 

NT, SP RTNO |B i ciccisnesntencevntetuesabenl 

Tuesday, June 8 .... 2 

Wednesday, June 4. 

Thursday, June 5. 

Friday, June 6 ..... 

Saturday, June 7 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $11.72, week be- 


fore $11.61. Chicago—Last week $10.25, 
week before $10.28. 







. 7,000 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES | 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is <i% 
light native cow hides at Chicago oe 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.0 
and cotton at New York 16.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 0+ 
for No. 3, oats are 33%c, and wheat 5v¢. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS al 
Federal land bank bonds, due in <— 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 95.38. These bonds are par at — 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.35 Die 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quota 
at 92.38 and yield 4.50 per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires 80 
last week for 615%c, week before 59%C. 
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Sales Next Week 


Monday, June 2— 
Herefords—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Tuesday, June 3— 
Shorthorns—Hayland Farms, 
burg, 
Friday, June 6— 
Herefords—Walter R. Meloy, Dyersville, 
Iowa. 


Sharps- 





Future Sales 


SHORTHORNS 


June 17—W. W. Powers, Sigourney, 
June 1S—Wm. Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 
June 26—Bellows Bros., Maryv ille, Mo. 
June 27—Frank C. Baker, Hickman Mills, 
Mo. (dispersion); Chas. Garden, Mer. 
June 30—Central_ States Shorthorn Sale, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Will Johnson, Mer., 
9018 Cleveland St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Juiy 1—Marshall County Breeders’ Assn., 
Sept. 22-23—C. G. Mason's Quality Short- 
horn Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Oct. ics has. V. Johnson, Pilot Mound, 
Tov 


Iowa, 


Oct. 22_—-Mrs. Cc. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, 
Iowa. 

HOLSTEINS 
July 15—National Type Sale, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Melin-Peterson Co., Minneapolis, 
Sale Managers. 
HEREFORDS 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 24-25—Sam C. Escher, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 





Oct. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
° oN 

Livestock News 
Cattle Feeders’ Day, commonly known 
as “Hey-Day” at the Iowa experiment 
station, will be Thursday, June 12. 
The value of the information to be 
gained at “Hey-Day” is evidenced by 


those who have attended these meetings 
for many years. Not only is there much 
to be gained from the’reports of experi- 
ments, but there is no better opportunity 
to meet the leading cattle feeders of Iowa 
and discuss the many problems related to 
cattle feeding. 

The reports will be based on experi- 


ments with thirteen groups of steers 
which have been on feed since last No- 
vember. 

There will be information as to the 


comparative costs of finishing cattle of 
different ages, twos, yearlings and calves, 
ration, 


which are receiving the same 

namely, shelled corn, linseed oil meal, corn 
silage, alfalfa hay, block salt and simple 
minerals. 

Eleven groups of yearling steers will 
tell the value of several protein supple- 
mental feeds or combinations of these 
feeds, with and without simple minerals. 


These lots will answer such questions as: 
Is linseed oil meal more profitable than 
cottonseed meal in balancing the rations 
of steers receiving shelled corn, corn sil- 
age, alfalfa hay and block salt? How will 
acombination of these two protein feeds 


show up? Will a trio mixture of linseed 
oil meal, cottonseed meal and corn gluten 
meal be more efficient than a single sup- 
plement? 


If we replace a part of the trio mixture 
with soybean oil meal, will the quartet 
mixture be more efficient? And how 
about supplemental mixtures carrying 
these feeds plus other high grade protein 
carrying feeds? 

Expert cattlemen, buyers and sellers 
from the yards, will place actual valua- 
tions on the cattle and answer feeders’ 
questions. Markets and marketing will 
be discussed. Feeders are invited to 
bring their practical questions, which will 
be discussed by all. 

Go—and take your neighbors—to Iowa 
cattle feeders’ ‘“Hey-Day,” at Ames, and 
enjoy a practical profit building day to- 
gether. The day’s activities begin at 9:45 
a m., Thursday, June 12, 

Exhibitors and fair managers would 
both be benefited if those who judge 
livestock at county and district fairs could 
“see” the animals alike. Furthermore, it 
would be desirable if all of the live coun- 
ty and district fairs had uniform classifi- 
cations for the stock and uniform rules 
and regulations. 

In order to help bring about this uni- 


formity, the Iowa Fair Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting in 1927, 


asked that a conference of the men who 
judge livestock at Iowa fairs be called at 
lowa State College, Ames. 

Accordingly, two such conferences have 
been held at Ames, one in the spring of 


1928, the second in 1929, and a third is 
planned for June 19, 20 and 21 of this 
year, The first conference was so highly 


Satisfactory from the standpoint of those 
attending that they formed an associa- 
Hon known as the Iowa Livestock Breed- 
ers and Judges’ Association, with Wil- 


ss 


LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


Matt White, 604 North Fortieth St., 

Omaha, Neb. 

Thompson, care of Wallaces’ 

Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des 
oines, lowa. 

Jack Halsey, care of Wallaces’ Farmer 


seg: Homestead, Des Moines, 
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tising go to press on Wednesda 

y 
Morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. * 

















MODERN TYPE, a tried and proven herd sire. His get in the 
sale will please. hk 


He goes in the sale. 














BETTER TYPE, 
a Marr Clara family. 








DOLLY 


GAINFORD, 
forward in calf to Modern Type. 


a choice matron 





a son of Modern Type and 











re fare 





AUGUSTA TYPE, a pleasing Bruce 
Augusta rich in Avondale blood. 








A Complete Dispersion 


Pleasantview 






at 








Stock Farm 









4 Miles East of Town on 
the Paved Highway 


SIGOURNEY, IOWA 
Tuesday, June 17th 









41 High-Class Shorthorns 


One of the truly splendid breeding herds 
this state, and all sell in prime condition. 
vanced in years and offers this herd 
to reduce his farm labor and make it possible to live a more 
MODERN TYPE, is a dark roan, 
deep of body, even in lines, thick-fleshed and a pleasing head. 
His offspring in this auction stamp him as a genuine sire. 
He is a five-year old son of Fair Marshall, dam by 
Marshall, making a line-bred sire of the famous Clipper tribe. 
There are six heifers and four bulls in the auction by 
carry his 
herd bull for someone. The sires represented are MODERN 
SNI-A-BAR GIFT, VILLAGER’S CORONET, 
MAXWALTON 
CZAR, VILLAGE 
IMP. GARTLEY LANDSDOWNE. 
AUGUSTA, MISSIE, 


retired life. The herd bull, 


Females of breeding age 


TYPE 
GAINFORD 
TION, 


BARONET, 
VILLAGER 


WOOD, 
TORIA, MAYFLOWER, 
TY DAME, DOROTHY, 


a fair idea of a few 
attend, 
Farmer 


ask for the illustrated c 
and Iowa Homestead. 





Kraschel and Milne. 
Wm. Weibke Sale, 


Aucts., 
Note: 


KILBE. 
JILT and BROADHOOKS. 
in breeding by well known sires. 
and the sort that will prove profitable. 
of the many 





W. W. Power, Owner 


Sigourney, Iowa 
Will Johnson, Sale Mer. 









of Shorthorns in 
The owner is ad- 
entirety in order 






in its 






Advance 






him. 
Here is a real 





service. 







REVOLU- 
AVONDALE and 
The families are ROSE- 
.ARA, CLIPPER, VIC- 
AN BEAUTY, DAIN- 
Rich 
All cattle nicely conditioned 
The illustrations give 
good individuals. Plan to 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Ad lress 








Cl 
















J. E. 


Greene, 


Fieldman. 
18th. 


Halsey, 


lowa, 







June 














HOLSTEINS 








world’s records for butter on year test. 
and May, especially on younger bulls. 
Write or come to 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms 


High Record Holstein Bulls 


We have now a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breeding of all ages to offer. 
They are closely related to the daughter of K. P. O. 


FOR 
SALE 


P. that is now breaking all 
Will make special prices during April 
Can also sell some heifers and cows. 


Norwalk, Iowa 





FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows 
heifers, 50 bred heifers for fall freshening. 
DODGE COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE CO. 

WEST CONCORD, MINN. 


and 





Several Fine Holstein Bulls 





|. & 


Serviceable Holstein Bulls 
Large, good type, well marked, backed by produc- 
tion. Ormsby and K. P. O. P. breeding. Write 
or visit. 
FERGUSON 


REAL PRODUCTION BRED 
pure-bred Holstein bull 
months C A. record 442 Ibs, 


LAURENS, IOWA 





eight 
or sale Dam 
fat, twice a day 


months old, 
‘s ten 














WE ONLY HAVE TWO YOUNG BULLS but will 
gladly put pt name on our waiting list. We 
price our baby bulls low enough so you can make 
money by raising them. Our cows have high records 
ll are good individuals and have famsus blood 


ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, Iowa 
RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED BULLS 
OBFERING BULLS up to 9 months of ag 
elbourne me Se 
champion and Pilot, 
192 Also ‘females all ages. 








age sired by 
1929 International grand 


second aged bull, lowa, 
herd. In 





ness 3 
TRACY & WARYE NASHUA, IOWA 





> milking. Sire’s granddam official record 926 Ibs. 

Cominicg type and production, ready butter. Federal accredited herd. Wouid pre my 
or service. | two-year-old herd sire. Write 8 

SHOMONT FARMS Monticello, Iowa | 9. K. FLAUGH REASNER, IOWA 

HOLSTEIN BARGAINS. SEVERAL splendid young Holstein bulls for sale 

Eighteen head of registered and high grade Holstein sired by King Pietertje Piebe De Kal. He has a 

cows and heifers at parats sale. Special price to second of "1200 Ibs. of butter fat on his yearly te tot 
close out. Herd passed six clean T. B. tests. A few | 22d his nine nearest dams have a recor 

high class registered Belgians for sale. Ibs. of butter_on_ their yearly test. He is a doable 

BROAD ACRES STOCK FA grandson of O. P. Priced reasonable from 3 

Cc. E. JONES, Prop. LIV CRaOTE. IOWA | to 8 mos. of ‘age. Ed. Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 


DAIRY CATTLE 
Registered Dairy Bulls for Sale 





cE eet ree ce re Yearling 
OES Pee 10 months old and younger 
OO PPR er eee 9 months and younger 
 . .. MELE LETE TP ERTTEEEE TC Cee 2 months 
SE Cs wt eens ten tcecac he eee 4 months 


Write for full information. 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead. 








HEREFORDS 
Domino Herefords 


A few qoesting and two-year-old bulls 
for le. omino-Beau Brummel 
breeding Also bred heifers and 
oung cows with calves by side 
"RED CHANDLER, Chariton, 


CHOICE YOUNG BULLS 


FOR SALE sired by Rex Michief 4th by Rex Mis- 

chief and from dams that are granddaughters of 
Bright Stanway. Accredited herd 
in our 31 years bree eding Sane, 
F. W. RANGE & SON 





Xe 





Iowa 





Never a reactor 
MILFORD, IOWA 





Choice Diacen Heifers 


offering for sale some very choice Prince Dom 
ino 191st heifers. These are out of Beau Mischief 
bred dams. Mention this paper. 
H. L. McLEOD 


T a 4 7 
PANAMA STANWAY 
TOP herd bull prospects, 6 to 10 months old, sired 
by Panama Stanway, a grandson of Bright Stanway. 
Dams by Beau Lilac by Beau Mischief and Don 
Paragon, grandson of Paragon 12th 
E. 0. JOHNSON MIL FORD, IOWA 


20—POLLED HEREFORD BULLS—20 
WE ARB OFFERING 20 good Polled Hereford bulls 
or sale, ranging in age from nine months to 
two years, sired by a son of Echo Mischief and 
Breadwell Fairfax. Also some good cows and hei 
ers. Write or come and see the 
PURCELL BROS. "DENISON, IOWA 
CHOICE EEREFORD BULLS. 
WE ARE OFFERING some outstanding bull calvec 
sired by Lipton Martland, our lowa State Fair 
first prize winner. We also have some outstanding 
herd bull propositions Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 


or come and see us. 
BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 
Fall Boars and Gilts 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 


I am 


Address 


MANILLA, IOWA 

















rs @ gilts sired by U._S. Tomahawk, a 

successf gra panie from Uni States De- 
rt 1s ture. 

Ty. EN Lin GRIMES, IOWA 








pearing se 
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A Brief Description of Some 
of the Sale Animals, 


BULLS 


One of the most outstanding 
bulls in this auction is Royal 
Cupbearer, a roan January 
yearling son of Imp. Collynie 
Cupbearer whose dam, White 
gess of the Queen Bess tribe, 
is a daughter of Roan Mar- 
shal by Marshal. toyal Cup- 
bearer was junior champion at 
Marshalltown and at four oth- 
er lowa fairs in 1929. This isa 
great bull of real beef confor-- 
mation and true Shorthorn 
type. Another high class type 


Bess whose dam is by Imp. Collynie ¢ 
Jr., a dark red April vearling son of I 
Excellence; second dam by Juno's Cr: 
high order. Many will like Village 

Imp. Collynie Cupbearer, dam by 


eas FEM 


The 


heiie 


male offering 
rs to calve Ww iina 
and the calves at are 
and Imp. Collynie Cupbearer. 
of these two outstanding herd s 





few months 
sired by th 


side 


the bulls in sale and will calve again 


is forward in calf to the imported bu 
old daughter of the imported bull, d 
to Cumberland Marshal. Another cho 
Bess 41st, a red five-year-old cow, 
ward in calf to Cumberland Marsha 
is a great show cow that was gran 
sure and see her. 


The WIEBK 


A Desirable Selection of Breeding 
Cattle --- 14 Bulls, 35 Females 


Greene, Iowa, June 18 


Sale on farm 6 miles south and 11% miles west of Greene 
and 5 miles north and 114 miles west of Allison 





is Dale Collynie, a roan year- 

ling by Imp. Collynie Cup- 

bearer; dam by Dale’s Excellence by Dale Clarion; second dam by White- 

hall Prince; a Marr Missie that is thick fleshed and well grown. 
Cumberland’s Cup is a January yearling son of Oakdale Stanmore of the 

Bruce Maud family; dam by Imp. Collynie Cupbearer bull with size, 

quality and splendid lines. Another is Marshal Collynie, a roan January 

yearling son of Cumberland Marshal by Oakdale Stanmore. He is a Queen 


Augustas 


includes 10 cows with 


The bred cows carry 
ires. 


one 

Among the females are a number of choicely bred cows and heifers. 
Queen Bess 35th, one of the best, is a red three-year-old by Imp. Collynie 
Cupbearer, that will calve in July to the service of Cumberland Marshal, 
Another desirable lot is Vilmar Missie, a two-year-old heifer by Vilmar Col- 
Iynie, dam by Dale's Excellence. She is a Marr Missie forward in calf to 
Cumberland Marshal. Acanthus Snow is a real foundation cow by Imp. 
Collynie Cupbearer, dam by Village Ceremony. She is the dam of one of 


ing cow is Lady Blossom by Roan Marshal, dam by Orange Knight. She 
has three extra fine heifers, all of which will sell in the auction. 

There are three right good daughters of Imp. Rubicon listed. One is 
Christmas Bud, a red four-year-old whose dam is by Village Ceremony. She 


whose dam is by Village Ceremony. For- 
1 One of the females in this auction 
d champion at five fairs in 1929. Be 


Sale of — 


SHORTHORNS 


Collynie Cupbearer 
mp. Collynie Cupbearer, dam by Dale's 
iibstone. This calf is a prospect of a 
Cupbearer, a red January yearling by 
Pride, second dam by Nonpareil 


ALES 


‘upbearer, Consider 


calves at side, 15 cows and 
and 10 open heifers. The open heifers 
e two herd bulls, Cumberland Marshal 
the breeding service of 


by sale time. Another splendid breed- 


roan four-year- 
Forward in calf 
Rubicon is Queen 


ll. Lavender Gem is a 
am by Roan Sultan. 
ice daughter of Imp. 





This is an offering of more than passing 
structively in this herd. It can safely be 
two bulls as good as Imp. 
is a son of Pressman. His dam is sired 
standing sires of Scotland; 


great show bull and a splendid sire. 
bulls in this offering. 
plenty of scale, 
prove an 


and 
will 


possess 


a breeder is recognized.—Hugh Thompson, 





Collynie Cupbearer and Cumberland Marshal. 


his second dam is by Ringmaster. 
one of the very best sons of Oakdale Stanmore. 
Buyers will find a number 
They are of the thick, 
The female offering measures up to a high standard. The cows are regular producers 
condition and true Shorthorn character. 
opportunity for progressive breeders 
foundation animals from a man whose integrity is beyond question and whose ability as 


High class sires have been used con- 
that few herds in the country have 
The former 
by Cupbearer of Collynie, one of the out- 
Cumberland Marshal is 
He is a Campbell Bessie by tribe, a 
of right good young 
low-set beef type and in good condition. 


merit. 
stated 


This auction 


and farmers to secure choice 


Fieldman. 








Kraschel and H. 
and lowa 


ecatalo 


Auctioneers, N. G. 
Halsey, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Write today for a 


WM. WIEBKE - 


sale 


Homestead Fieldmen. 


S. Duncan. Hugh Thompson and J. E. 


g. Herd accredited eight years. 


- Greene, Iowa 








GUERNSEYS 














ages and under. 


Care Hotel Radisson 


RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


isit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











day during 
ICATUI 





~The Westlake 
Guernsey Farms 


ARE OFFERING for sale several pure- 
bred Guernsey bulls, cows and heif- 

ers. High production and quality. No 

correspondence unless you are. in- 

terested. 

DALE LIVINGSTON, 


Grinnell, Iowa 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


FRED REPPERT 


Bs LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
Write early for dates, as 1 sell practically every 
sale season. 


DECA t INDIANA 











M. H. Cruise, Omaha, Neb. 
/ LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Thoroughly »osted on all breeds. Also farm land 
sales in all parts of the country. Write me for 


dates 
M. il. Cruise, 4823 Webster St.. Neb. 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


Omaha, 





please 





An Outstanding 


GUERNSEY BULL 
For Sale—Tried Sire 


Chester of Liberty, 106213, a son of Lone Pine 
Absolute. The latter's three nearest dams average 
889.68 pounds fat and his seven nearest dams aver- 

$4 pounds fat. The dam of Chester of 
y, King’s Naoma of Liberty, has a two-year 
old record of 3898.28 pounds fat and 9.056.20 
pounds milk as a two-year-old. Her dam. Naoma’s 
French Lass of Pleasant Valley, has a two-ye ar-old 
record of 438.38 Pion fat and 9 509.80 pounds 


milk. The dam of me Pine Absolute, Langwater 
Luxury, produc oa 825.34 pounds fat at seven years 
of age and sok r $5,300. She is a daughter of 
Imp. King of ae May Chester of Liberty is a 
high class individual. His first tested daughte ro 
362.9 pounds fat as a two-year-old 


duce | 
. oT 





A. supervision. This bull is priced 
Write today if interested. 
F. B. MATHIAS __—L ARION, IOW A 


_SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 
Spotted Poland China 


Pure-bred Spotted Poland China boars September 


~~ 





farrow sired by Skyrocket 2d by The American, 
first prize aged boar at the Iowa State pe 19: 29. 
Vaccinated and grsranteed for service at 
LE ROY JENISO BEL MOND, ‘JowA 





liam McArthur, Mason City, president, 
and H. H. Kildee, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department and vice-dean of ag- 
riculture at Iowa State College, as secre- 
tary. This association asked that an 
annual conference be held for county and 
distiict fair judges, open, likewise, to any 
breeder who wished to attend. 

The general plan of the first and second 
conference will be followed again this 
year. A half-day is devoted to each of 
the five classes of livestock—swine, beef 
eattle, dairy cattle, sheep and horses. The 
conference will begin the afternoon of 
June 19, Thursday, with swine judging. 
That evening there will be a round-table 
discussion where judges or breeders may 


present special questions, such as what 
to do with the lame animal, a superior 
animal out of condition, and a host of 
other problems that arise in the show- 
ring. The forenoon of June 20 will be 
given over to beef cattle judging, and 
the afternoon to dairy cattle judging. 
That evening, Dr. Jay L. Lush, new chief 
in animal breeding at the college, will 


lead a discussion on animal breeding. 


The final day of the conference, Satur- 
day, June 21, will be devoted to sheep 
judging in the forenoon and to draft 
horses in the afternoon. 


livestock arranged for 
judging will be made up to present prob- 
lems as nearly like those encountered at 
county and district fairs as possible. 

A very important feature of the swine 
judging work, which is scheduled for the 
afternoon of Thursday, June 19, will be 
the placing of a ring of market hogs, 
these market hogs to be judged on foot 
on that day. The correct placing is to be 
determined by a comparison of the car- 
cass yields. Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead is offering a trophy which is 
to be awarded to the contestant ranking 
highest in estimating the carcass values 
of the class of market hogs, 

A gold medal will be awarded to the 
man who makes the best in judging 


classes of 


The 


score 


| all of the livestock presented for placing 
during the conference. 

A folder giving details of the confer- 
ence may be obtained by writing to the 
Animal Husbandry Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The Federal Farm Board has been ad- 
vised by the livestock cooperatives that 
they, on invitation of the Farm Board, 
as provided by the agricultural marketing 
act, have selected the following to be 
|} members of the Livestock Advisory Com- 
| modity Committee: R. M. Gunn, Buck- 
| ingham, Iowa, member board of directors 
of the National Livestock and Meat 
3oard, member marketing committee of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, and 


| livestock feeder 


| Ewing, 





} under 


| 


| 


| legal division of 


| 


| the 





and breeder; T. C. Halley, 
Scottsbluff, Neb., lamb feeder; C. A. 
Decatur, Il, livestock feeder and 
of board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Producers’ Commission Association; 
H. L. Kokernot, San Antonio, Texas, cat- 
tle ranchman, president of the Texas 
Livestock Marketing Association and 
member of the executive committee of 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion; Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago, IL, 
president of Wilson & Co., vice-chairman 
of National Livestock and Meat Board 
and chairman of the American Institute 
of Meat Packers’ committee to confer 
with livestock producers; R. M. Hagen, 
San Francisco, Calif., managing director 
of the Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation and secretary of the California 
Cattlemen's Association. The seventh 
member of the committee will be selected 
later. 


member 


GRAIN COOPERATIVE BUYS KANSAS 
CITY FIRM 

Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 
of Chicago, which is in cooperation 
the Federal Farm Board, now has 
nearly 6,000,000 bushels of additional ele- 
vator space as the result of its recent 
purchase of the Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, the largest exporter 
of grain thru gulf ports and the largest 
merchandiser of milling wheat in the 
United States. The deal, which it is said 
approximated $3,000,000, includes leases 
on space in the Kansas City terminal, in- 
volving the Kansas-Missouri Elevator 
Company, owned by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company, and the Murray ele- 
vator, owned by the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, 

All capital stock of the 
Company was taken over by 
National Grain Corporation, Most of the 
personnel of the company will continue 
the cooperative ownership. 


The 
tion, 
with 


Hall-Baker 
the Farmers’ 


FARM BOARD PICKS ATTORNEY 

William G. Owens, of Williston, N. D., 
has been appointed chief attorney in the 
the Federal Farm Board. 


Mr. Owens, who will take office on June 
1, is a native of Minnesota, was admitted 
to the bar in that state, and has prac- 
ticed law in the northwest for nearly 
thirty years. His new appointment was 
approved by the entire North Dakota 


congressional delegation. 





AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 

RECORD ASSOCIATION 

Blanks, booklet or other information 
Oxford sheep write 

Sec. J. C. Williamson, 

Gavin McKerrow, Pres. 


Tegard ing the 


Ohio. 
Wis. 


Xenia, 
Pewaukee, 





| J. L. 


| Chas. 


——. 





SHORTHORNS 


35 Shorthorn Females 


All high grade cattle where a pure-breq 

sire has been used 40 years. Age from 
two years to mature females. About 26 
have calves at side. Reds and roans 
in color. Offer 20 head. Buyer can pick 
the lot in groups of 10. Choice heay 
aa can be selected. Priced re asom, 
abdie, 


FRANK HOLLAND MILTON, Iowa, 


FIVE EXTRA CHOICE 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Sired by Baron, , Radium 886757 and Midway R 





tod- 


ney 599292. All from good producing lams 
Ag 2% years, 14, 12 and 10 months, Priced 
for a quick sale. . 
c. H. ARTHUR SPIRIT LAKE, low, 


Phone 53-F15 


— 
Herd Bull Prospects 

We have six splendid bulls, 9 to 17 months old, 

sired by Maxwalton Archer by Maxwalton L adas 
Sni-A-Bar Gift by Supreme Archer and Scottish 
Guardsman by Scottish Hero. Real Scotch breeding 
and individuality that wil certainly bear inspection, 
Accredited herd No, 38682. Farm at Industry, |g, 
S. Knudson & Pry R. 4, Fort Dodge » tom 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


A Rosewood, two Missies and a Mayflower. 
Sired by Cudhams Record by Gpttans Drednaught, 


*riced to sel 
REECE NEW PROVIDENC E, Jowa 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BUI LLS 


WE ARE OFFERING several very choice roan and 
red yearling Shorthorn bulls for sale sired by 


















Gracefield's voy You will like these bulls, 
iy ome and see the 
HAR RINGTON & SONS VAIL. IOWA 
BULLS OF OUTSTANDING ME RIT 


FOR SALE—An August yearling of the 
Augusta tribe sired by Village Royal by V 
Rest. Also a red bull sired by Cumberland G] adiator 
of the Rosewood family calved last September. Ar. 
credited herd. Priced for quick sale. 
NELS DANIELSON BADGER 


_...MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Bulls and heifers_out of dams with 
Butterman 10th, 5440 lbs, fat. Federally accredited 

records from 250 to 497 lbs. fat and sired by 
herd. Farm two miles west on No. 9. ; 
oO. me E NDE LL R. 4 AL BERT LEA, 


TWO FIRST Y CL ASS BULLS FO FOR SALE 
Cloverdale White Knight, white, four years old, sired 
by_ Brookside Hero by Royal Knight. Dam has 
record of 370 pounds fat and 9,047 pounds milk. 


Bruce 
agers 





IOWA 





MINN, 





Also a polled red eight months old son of Cloverdale 
White | Knight Fa 4 a polled dam, 
WALTER KRI HOSPERS, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus Cows 


WE ARE OFFERING 20 cracking good 
and well bred cows, due to calve to 
Revolution 3d; also 20 bred two-year- 
old heifers, bred to Earl Marshall 50th. 
Also 10 good young bulls at farmer 
prices. Write or come and see us, 
Address 
HARRISON & RYAN 


Aberdeen: Angus Cattle 


I AM OFFERING some very choice cows and heifers 
and a few excellent bulls. Mostly Blackbirds and 
Trojan Ericas. Write or come and see them. 


W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS 
EXTRA CHOICE, ready for service. Elbas, 
chantress Ericas, Blackcaps and Blackbirds. 





Harlan, Iowa 








En- 
Best 


of breeding. Priced reasonable. Farm 17 miles east 
of Des Moines 
H. P. WILKINSON MITCHELLVILLE 


>, IOWA 


ANGUS 

12 to ae months 
2200-1. 
females, 


IOWA 





ABERDEEN 
Five good, smooth, beefy bulls, 
of age for sale. Sired by Elation K., 
prize winning son of Enlate. Also a ‘fe J 
Inspection invited. 
W. 8. AUSTIN DUMONT, 





FOR. SALE, 
Angus bulls from 8 to 14 months af 
low set. early maturing kind at live 
and let live prices. Also pricing seven heifers same 
age, popular families and royal breeding, write 
CEDMER FARMS 
Mer. 


Nine recorded 
age. he 


~_____ DUROG JERSEYS __. 
DUROC FALL BOARS 


I AM OFFERING the tops of my fall boars at 
private sale. Call at farm 8% miles north of 

Alta or write for description, breeding and prices 

Prices reasonable. ship on approval. 

N. K. NELSON ALTA, IOWA 


Messer, Grundy Center, Iowa 








HORSES AND JACKS 
Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgian 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
wu i 4 Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 axperienesd stallioners for 23 
our es aH 
OLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 
GREEL EY 


Belgian Stallion 
for Sale 


A splendid two-year-old son of Farceur’s Sensation 
423 by Oakdale Farceur 12581 by Farcevr 
Prived to = 
NIMAL HU SR ARORE pert 
IOWA STATE. Ce ILLEC MES, 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceus P 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our pe 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, size 
substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN 


















IOWA 








IOWA 





RECORDED SHROPSHIRES of the very highest 

type and best breeding; 100 yearling and two- 
year-old rams; 150 yearling and two-year-old ewes. 
Sired by finest imported and American-bred rams. 
Send for photographs. For sale in lots to suit_pur- 
chaser. D. Seamans, R. 2, Jem (Henry 


County), Towa. 





PERCHERON STALLIONS 
AND MARES 


All ages up, to six years old for sale cheap. Weight 
up to 2,2 lbs. and sound. Write bat 
BE. D. SEAMANS, R. 2, Salem, Henry Co., 40 








' 














